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Note to Serials Librarians 


The Summer 1978 issue of Jnterna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change is the last to be published 
under its present name and format. A 
new publication will supercede /nter- 
national Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change in the near future. 
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A call for more concerted government action to encourage international 
education and exchange programs. 


Understanding Foreign Cultures 


Paul Simon 


LL image came through 


clearly. Nikita Khrushchev, speaking to 
Western ambassadors in 1956, emphat- 
ically declared to the Free World, ‘‘We 
will bury you!’’ It sounded ominous. 
Some observers felt that the Soviets were 
prepared, through nuclear war if neces- 
sary, to conquer the United States and the 
West. Cold War mind-sets throughout 
America and the Western world were re- 
inforced. Rhetoric of confrontation and 
historic struggle abounded. 
Unfortunately, that is not precisely 
what Khrushchev said. The consensus of 
United Nations’ translators— probably 
the best in the business—is that the Soviet 
leader actually said, ‘‘Because our system 
is better than yours, we will survive you.”’ 
While it is impossible to speculate ac- 
curately about the impact of this mis- 
translation on the international politics of 
the 1950’s and 1960’s, Khrushchev’s ‘‘we 
will bury you’’ quotation had, and con- 
tinues to have, an impact on many of us. 
If we had understood then what Khrush- 
chev really said—that the Soviet system 
would survive or outlast ours—Cold War 
tensions might have been less severe. 


Congressman Paul Simon, a former 
newspaper publisher, is a U.S. Repre- 
sentative from Illinois. He serves on the 
Education and Labor and the Budget 
Committees and is also a member of the 
Commission on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. 


Speculative history is dangerous. But 
perhaps if our interpreters had under- 
stood the subtleties of Soviet language 
and culture and had been able to provide 
an accurate rendition of Khrushchev’s 
declaration, our international relations 
would have been a little more construc- 
tive. 

This point is further exemplified by 
President Carter’s recent visit to Poland. 
President Carter told his Polish hosts that 
he had come to “‘learn your opinions and 
understand your desires for the future.’’ 
It was mistranslated as ‘‘I desire the Poles 
carnally.’’ When the President referred to 
the Polish constitution of 1791 as one of 
the three premier documents in the his- 
toric struggle for human rights, the Poles 
were told that the President said their 
constitution was a subject for ridicule. 

The interpreter’s mistakes were caused 
by the fact that he was not familiar with 
many of the idioms and subtleties of the 
Polish language. In either of these cases, 
if the interpreter had lived and studied in 
the countries involved, things might have 
been different. The best way for people to 
achieve a real understanding of foreign 
countries and their language and culture 
is to go there. There’s no substitute for 
on-the-spot experience. 

It is in our national interest for as many 
Americans as possible to get experience 
abroad, and for as many foreigners as 
possible to get exposure to the United 
States. This is the basic premise of 
government-sponsored exchanges. 


Paul Simon 


The Fulbright-Hays Program 


The Fulbright-Hays educational ex- 
change program—first instituted in 
1946—has been the major Federal Gov- 
ernment effort at providing such ex- 
perience for students, scholars, and 
teachers. Through the Fulbright-Hays 
program, Americans go overseas to study 
and foreigners come here. Such ex- 
changes are invaluable in increasing the 
awareness of and sensitivity to foreign 
cultures among U.S. citizens and, similar- 
ly, in broadening the horizons of others 
about the United States. 

In the long run, we are only going to 
get closer to a more peaceful, just world if 
people of different countries can under- 
stand and deal with one another on an in- 
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formed and equa! basis. The educational 
exchange program serves this goal. 

President Kennedy referred to the Ful- 
bright-Hays program as ‘‘the classic 
modern example of beating swords into 
plowshares.’’ One master at Oxford’s 
Pembroke College went beyond the mod- 
ern period in his praise of the program, 
calling it ‘‘the largest and most significant 
movement of scholars across the face of 
the earth since the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453.”’ 

Former Senator J. William Fulbright, 
the program’s founder, has described its 
potential contribution in eloquent terms: 


It’s a possible way to reach the attitudes of 
the coming generations in countries around 
the world, and a hope they will do anything 
to try to prevent us from falling into that 
pattern which civilization has fallen in the 
last several thousand years. It’s an attempt 
to find some way of reconciling our differ- 
ences other than war. 

If not educational exchanges, then what bet- 
ter means is there to change the attitudes of 
men—what better way is there to break the 
pattern of recurrent violence and destruc- 
tion. ..? 


These benefits and goals are somewhat 
intangible, yet they are vital to survival 
and peace in our increasingly interde- 
pendent world—overused as that phrase 
may be. 

Tangible benefits also result from Ful- 
bright-Hays. Since 1946, about 80,000 
foreign guests have come to this country 
under the program to learn about the 
United States and its people. Over 40,000 
Americans have traveled overseas to in- 
crease their knowledge of other countries 
and cultures. Around the world, 41 prime 
ministers, presidents, and heads of state 
have participated in the program. Two 
hundred and seventy-one cabinet posi- 
tions are filled by Fulbright-Hays alumni 
in 77 countries, including 11 in Botswana, 
12 in Mauritius, 10 each in New Zealand 
and Guinea, and 9 in France. Obviously, 
this spread of intercultural experience 
contributes to the knowledgeable conduct 
of international relations around the 
world. 

The State Department’s International 
Visitor Program—while minute in com- 
parison to the many private programs in 
operation—has also brought to this coun- 
try many influential foreign leaders. 
These official guests are given wide ex- 
posure to American life and institutions. 


U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young has 
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said that the United States has a substan- 
tial residue of goodwill in Africa, despite 
our past inattention and sometimes short- 
sighted policies, because so many African 
leaders had a year or more of education 
provided by Americans located abroad 
who took the trouble to learn their lan- 
guages and appreciate their cultures. 


We should continue to show such sensi- 
tivity—and not just in Africa. 

In addition to these tangible benefits 
from Fulbright-Hays, there are also tan- 
gible national needs that can be met 
through educational exchange programs. 
The most obvious is education itself. No 
better contribution to knowledge exists 
than direct experience. Foreign experi- 
ence is also needed in government, busi- 
ness, and journalism. 

Over 140 countries belong to the Unit- 
ed Nations. We must deal with all of 
them. In order to understand their institu- 
tions, values, behavior, and goals, we 
must be able to communicate with them 
effectively and respect their cultures. We 
cannot expect to conduct our interna- 
tional relations successfully if we act out 
of ignorance. 

The State Department has recently re- 
duced its foreign language requirements 
for entrance into the Foreign Service, 
because it cannot find enough people with 
the needed sophisticated skills and 
knowledge about foreign countries. 

The results are predictable: We will 
make more mistakes in the conduct of our 
international relations than we should. 

When we began our involvement in 
Viet-Nam, we had not a single Ameri- 
can-born specialist on Viet-Nam, Laos, 
or Cambodia in an American university. 
As Frances Fitzgerald pointed out in her 
perceptive book on Viet-Nam, Fire in the 
Lake, one of the main causes of many of 
our misguided policies in Indochina was 
the lack of any sensitivity to the cultural 
and institutional values of these coun- 
tries. We interpreted everything in West- 
ern terms. 

If we had better understood the culture 
and history of Viet-Nam and Southeast 
Asia from their perspective as well as 
from ours, we might have been more 
aware of the dangers of our interven- 
tionist policies. 

Fulbright-Hays and other educational 
exchange programs can help us avoid 
future Viet-Nams, or at least deal more 
sensitively and effectively with them. 


When some future trouble spot explodes, 
we should have available people with 
more than a superficial understanding of 
the local culture as well as an ability to 
communicate with the local population. 
Educational exchange programs also will 
help leaders in other countries understand 
the United States better and deal with it in 
a more knowledgeable manner. 


Private Sector Responsibilities 


In the private sector, as well, a working 
knowledge of foreign languages and cul- 
tures is important and can be stimulated 
by educational exchange programs. Jour- 
nalists, for example, provide us with most 
of our information about other countries. 
Media information is often used by public 
officiais in their decisionmaking process. 
Yet journalists are often totally deficient 
in their knowledge of foreign languages 
and cultures. Too often we have situa- 
tions such as occurred during the fighting 
last year in Zaire. American television 
correspondents spent most of their time 
in a hotel bar because they could not 
speak the local languages. They depended 
on local ‘‘stringers’’ to provide them with 
the facts about the fighting, facts which 
they then ‘‘knowledgeably’’ flashed to 
the people of the United States. These 
‘*facts’’? turned out to be sometimes ac- 
curate, sometimes inaccurate. 

We also have a national stake in the ac- 
tivities of our business men and women 
overseas, both because of the jobs and in- 
come they generate and because they rep- 
resent U.S. culture, society, and interests 
to foreigners. Despite its clear impor- 
tance, many of our business leaders can- 
not communicate effectively in foreign 
countries. They seem to care little about 
the environment in which they work. This 
not only hurts them, but us. It is not sur- 
prising, for example, that Chevrolet had 
difficulty selling its car the ‘‘Nova’’ in 
Latin America. While ‘‘Nova’’ as one 
word means ‘‘star,’’ as two words (no va) 
it means ‘‘doesn’t go.’’ Someone in a not 
so small operation like Chevrolet (and its 
parent company, General Motors) should 
have known this. 

There are clear national needs to be 
served by government-supported educa- 
tional exchange programs such as Ful- 
bright-Hays. It is disturbing to realize 
that over the past decade there has been 
an overall decline in government support 
for Fulbright-Hays and other exchange 





programs. In real terms, funding for Ful- 
bright-Hays decreased 30 percent between 
1967 and 1977. There was a slight in- 
crease in FY 1978, and the Administra- 
tion has now recommended a significant 
increase in funding for FY 1979, which 
the Congress will hopefully approve. 

Our support for related foreign lan- 
guage and area studies programs has also 
declined. Surveys in Western nations con- 
sistently show that while U.S. students 
rank first in their knowledge of local, 
state, and national affairs, they rank near 
the bottom in their knowledge of foreign 
nations. According to a study done 4 
years ago by the Educational Testing 
Service, about half of our high school 
seniors could not choose the Arab coun- 
try among Egypt, India, Israel, and Mex- 
ico. More than half picked Golda Meir, 
not Anwar Sadat, as President of Egypt. 


Foreign Language Teaching 


Foreign language enrollments dropped 
15 percent among high school students 
between 1968 and 1974. Of those who do 
study foreign languages, the instruction is 
often inadequate. Only 4 percent of all 
high school graduates in 1976 studied a 
foreign language for 2 years or longer. 

The situation in our universities is 
equally distressing. Between 1968 and 
1974, there was a decline of 21 percent in 
college foreign course enrollments. More 
than 90 percent of our colleges and uni- 
versities do not have any foreign language 
entrance requirements. 

Area studies are equally weak at the 
college level. Only one in 20 undergradu- 
ates enrolls in a course considering for- 
eign peoples or cultures in any substantial 
way. 

The quality of our foreign language 
and area studies teaching is also not 
satisfactory. According to a 1970 survey, 
20 percent of our experts in foreign areas 
at the doctoral and post-doctoral levels 
have no competence at all in any lan- 
guages in their area of specialty. Only 58 
percent of these experts can read, write, 
or speak one of these languages easily. 
Not surprisingly, only 17 percent of 
American foreign language students 
taught in the United States can speak, 
read, or write that language easily. 

To deal with these problems the gov- 
ernment ought to move vigorously to en- 
courage language and area studies and to 
expand Fulbright-Hays and other ex- 
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change programs. In light of all our 
ringing statements about the importance 
of international interdependence and 
cooperation with our allies as well as our 
potential adversaries, there is perhaps no 
stronger indictment of our educational 
exchange policy than that uttered by the 
Rector of Moscow State University dur- 
ing a visit to this country 3 years ago: 


I am prepared to increase the number of ex- 
changes perhaps as much as tenfold, but 
your colleges do not have the resources, and 
your government is not doing anything 
about it. 

In simple terms, we ought to be doing 
something about it. 

What can we do about improving the 
situation? At least some measure of hope 
can be found in the Helsinki agreement 
signed in 1975. The Helsinki accord calls 
upon the United States, Canada, and 33 
European countries to, among other 
things, encourage the study of foreign 
languages and civilizations. It focuses 
directly on the importance of exchange 
programs by calling upon the signatory 
nations to: 


. improve access, under mutually accept- 
able conditions, for students, teachers and 
scholars of the participating states to each 
other’s educational, cultural and scientific 
institutions and to intensify exchanges 
among these institutions in all areas of com- 
mon interest... 


Our declining support for international 
education and exchange programs puts us 
in violation of the spirit and the letter of 
the Helsinki agreement, which we have 
signed. While we rightly criticize the 
Soviets and others for violating the 
human rights provisions of the agree- 
ment, we ought to be more sensitive to 
our own shortcomings. 

As a member of the Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE), a joint legislative-executive body 
established to oversee implementation of 
the Helsinki accords, I became increas- 
ingly concerned about our lack of com- 
mitment to the international education 
portions of the Final Act of the Helsinki 
conference, including exchange pro- 
grams. 

In June 1977, the CSCE—at my re- 
quest and with the strong support of 
Senator Claiborne Pell, Rep. Dante 
Fascell and Rep. Millicent Fenwick—sent 
a resolution to the President calling upon 
him to establish a short-term commission 
to examine our efforts in this field and 


make specific recommendations for im- 
provement. 

I then met with the President. He in- 
dicated a genuine interest and later for- 
mally approved the idea. By the time this 
article is in print, the President’s Com- 
mission on Fc-eign Language and Inter- 
national Studies should have been ap- 
pointed and begun its work. While it will 
not focus its attention entirely on ex- 
change programs, this will be one impor- 
tant aspect of its efforts. 

In a report last year, the CSCE high- 
lighted some of the problems with ex- 
change programs and made some recom- 
mendations for change. It noted that the 
major problem in the United States has 
been lack of adequate funding. 

In light of declining foundation and 
university funding, the Federal Govern- 
ment clearly ought to pick up the slack in 
this area and help meet the need. The 
CSCE recommended that the government 
provide such increased funding, as well as 
actively encouraging state and local gov- 
ernments and private organizations to in- 
crease their funding for exchange pro- 
grams. 

The CSCE also found a need for eased 
restrictions in the East to allow greater 
freedom of access for Western students. 
It recommended the establishment of an 
exchange office in the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow that would assist exchange par- 
ticipants and supporting organizations in 
helping to overcome various obstacles 
that exist in the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern countries. 

These conclusions are likely to be ex- 
amined closely by the President’s Com- 
mission on Foreign Language and Inter- 
national Studies. 

Whatever the President’s Commission 
recommends, one thing is clear: Exchange 
programs serve vital national interests 
that deserve and demand active promo- 
tion by the government. [] 


| | 
a 





The President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies was es- 
tablished by Executive Order on April 21, 
1978. Its objectives: to direct public atten- 
tion to the importance of foreign language 
and international studies; to assess the U.S. 
need for foreign language and area special- 
ists; to make recommendations on foreign 
language area studies programs at all 
academic levels; and to review existing 
legislation. 
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A discussion of the importance of continued cooperation between the private sector and 
the government to achieve a strengthened educational exchange program. 


The Role of the Private Sector 
in Educational Exchange 


Wallace B. Edgerton 


Americans of all ages, all stations in life, 
and all types of disposition are forever form- 
ing associations. There are not only com- 
mercial and industrial associations in which 
all take part, but others of a thousand dif- 
ferent types...If they want to proclaim a 
truth or propagate some feeling by the en- 
couragement of a great example, they form 
an association. In every case, at the head of 
any new undertaking, where in France you 
would find the government or in England 
some territorial magnate, in the United 
States you are sure to find an association. 

..1 have often admired the extreme skill 
(Americans) show in proposing a common 
object for the exertions of very many and in- 
ducing them voluntarily to pursue it... Thus 
the most democratic country in the world 
now is that in which men have in our time 
carried to the highest perfection the art of 
pursuing in common the objects of common 
desires and have applied this new technique 
to the greatest number of purposes. Is that 
just an accident, or is there really some nec- 
essary connection between associations and 
equality? ' 


A necessary connection exists between 
associations and equality in America. Our 
democratic system permits people to form 
their own opinions, develop their own 


goals, and act with others to achieve 
them. Americans do not have to wait for 
an all-powerful central government to 
implement an idea. They are equally free 
to make an idea a reality in cooperation 
with their fellow citizens—or to seek the 
involvement and participation of gov- 
ernment. 

The converse is also true. The Federal 
Government can implement an activity 
on its own—or seek to engage the col- 
laboration of the private sector in making 
a concept into a reality. 

When I was asked to do this article, | 
was asked particularly ‘‘what should be 
the relationship of the private and public 
sectors in international exchange?’’ That 
can be a ticklish and complex question to 
deal with in specific instances, but overall 
it is not hard to answer. 


The Leadership of Government 


The relationship of the private ex- 
change organization to government is 
symbiotic. Both draw necessary strengths 
from the partnership. Government pro- 


Wallace B. Edgerton is the president of the Institute of International Education, a po- 
sition he has held since January 1973. Prior to that time he was deputy chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities in Washington, D.C. He conducted a private 
consultant practice for private organizations concerned with education and foreign as- 
sistance during 1963-66. He served as the administrative assistant to New Jersey Sena- 
tor Harrison A. Williams from 1959 to 1963 and was associated with a private volun- 
tary health organization from 1953 to 1959. He holds a B.S. from Columbia Univer- 


sity in New York City. 
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Wallace B. Edgerton 


vides support—both seed money to get 
new projects started and the continuing 
financial support which is essential to 
long-term activity, such as higher educa- 
tional exchange at the graduate and post- 
graduate levels. 

Government provides leadership. The 
Fulbright program, for example, has pro- 
vided a model of impartiality, a symbol 
of commitment, and an example of 
American values to the world for some 30 
years. It is the type of program that turns 
concepts like understanding between peo- 
ples and cooperation between nations— 
too often the fuzzy platitudes of joint 
communiques—into hard, productive re- 


' Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
Volume II, Part Il, Chapter 5: **On the use which the 
Americans make of associations in civil life."’ 





alities directly affecting the lives of indi- 
viduals. 

Much of the leadership the Federal 
Government has provided over the last 
quarter-century is due to the broad vision 
of the Bureau of Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs. It is heartening that President 
Carter and International Communication 
Agency (ICA) Director John Reinhardt 
have taken pains to preserve the breadth 
of purpose of the U.S. Government’s in- 
ternational educational and cultural ex- 
changes in the recent reorganization. 

I think it is fair to say that the world- 
wide esteem in which such activities as the 
Fulbright program and the International 
Visitors Program are held is largely owed 
to the care which has been taken to insure 
that these programs are not narrowly po- 
litical and short-term in their outlook. 
These programs have earned respect be- 
cause of their commitment to academic 
quality and the pursuit of professional 
excellence. They have also been purposely 
designed to engage broad citizen involve- 
ment, and thus to reflect a multiplicity of 
needs and interests. 

It is also important to point out that the 
U.S. Government has avoided a narrow 
perception of its role in exchange as solely 
the guardian of its own programs. Both 
the Bureau and its successor agency, ICA, 
have put the encouragement of private 
sector initiatives high on their list of 
priorities. 

Encouragement of the private sector is 
both a wise and a practical stance for the 
Federal Government to take. My reasons 
for this belief proceed from the insight 
contained in the de Tocqueville quote 
which appeared at the beginning of this 
article. 


Diversity in the Private Sector 


International education is, among 
many other things, a large-scale enter- 
prise, a ‘‘great undertaking,’’ to use a 
more de Tocquevillian phrase. By using 
the overall rubric, ‘‘international educa- 
tion,’’ we might also seem to be implying 
that it is a unitary field. It is not. It is big; 
it is diverse. 

Consider, for example, that interna- 
tional education encompasses activities as 
varied as exchange of students, scholars, 
distinguished international visitors, and 
ordinary citizen groups of all ages and 
types; international institutional linkages; 
international technical cooperation and 


research; area and language studies; citi- 
zen education on global perspectives; and 
much more. These activities involve liter- 
ally thousands of educational institu- 
tions, private organizations, and commu- 
nity groups. 

Examine just one aspect of interna- 
tional educational exchange close to the 
interests of the Institute of International 
Education (IIE) and to the readers of this 
magazine—international student  ex- 
change—and the scope of activity is really 
rather astonishing. The International 
Communication Agency funds the annual 
census of international students, which 
IIE conducts in collaboration with the 
National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs and the Association of American 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers. In the 1977 academic year, some 
203,000 international students were en- 
rolled on U.S. campuses—the largest for- 
eign student population of any country in 
the world. 


Student exchange is not usually dis- 
cussed in terms of its economic impact, as 
the motives of most agencies and educa- 
tional institutions involved in educational 
interchange are not * .ose of monetary 
gain. It is arresting to note, however, that 
if one multiplies the $5,000 average cost 
of a year of U.S. higher education by over 
200,000 students, one arrives at a total 
economic impact that exceeds one billion 
dollars. Those who believe that the 
United States over-subsidizes foreign 
students might also be interested by a cen- 
sus statistic that indicates that over 60 
percent of enrolled international students 
receive their primary funding from over- 
seas sources. If one uses the $5,000 aver- 
age cost figure times 120,000 such 
students, one comes up with a possible 
net cash flow into the U.S. economy of 
600 million dollars annually. This is, of 
course, only a very rough estimate. How- 
ever, IIE alone, which is only one of 
several dozen U.S. exchange organiza- 
tions, channeled approximately 35 mil- 
lion doliars in tuition, student mainte- 
nance grants, and other expenditures to its 
6,500 sponsored foreign students at 500 
U.S. colleges and universities last year. 
The bulk of these funds came from over- 
seas and private sources. 

Large enrollments and the related sums 
of money they represent are impressive. I 
cite them, however, only to underscore a 
point: that international exchange is a 


genuinely national concern, with a signif- 
icant impact on U.S. higher education, 
the national economy, and on communi- 
ties across the United States. 

As de Tocqueville points out, if Ameri- 
cans ‘‘want to proclaim a truth or propa- 
gate some feeling by the encouragement 
of a great example, they form an associ- 
ation.’’ Given the scope of international 
exchange in the United States today, 
many different forms of association have 
arisen to meet the varied needs of the 
field. To cite a few examples with which 
we are all familiar: 


Professional skills development. Ex- 
change is a complex activity, requiring 
specialized knowledge of many kinds to 
administer well. To meet this need, the 
National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs was established 30 years ago, and 
today uses the resources of its member- 
ship to develop skills and to disseminate 
information on campuses across the 
United States. 

Community service. International ex- 
change involves the local community as 
well as the university. The National 
Council for Community Services to In- 
ternational Visitors (COSERV) network 
gives international education a local 
identity in cities and towns across the 
United States, engaging thousands of in- 
dividual Americans in the process. 

Area expertise. The African-American 
Institute brings the special dimension of 
its deep knowledge of African needs and 
African-American relations to exchange. 
The International Research and Ex- 
changes Board performs a similar func- 
tion with respect to Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union, as do the National 
Committee on U.S.-China Relations and 
other bodies. 

Commitment to academic excellence. 
The Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils—the sponsors of the 
Council for the International Exchange 
of Scholars—helps to insure academic 
quality through its concern with, and di- 
rect involvement in, the exchange proc- 
ess. 

Interaction with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The International Education Proj- 
ect of the American Council on Educa- 
tion works to bring the attention of 
government to the needs and purposes of 
international education. It also provides 
much-needed timely information on de- 
velopments in the Federal Government to 
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all of us who are active in international 
exchange. It is both clearinghouse and 
catalyst. 

As new needs arise, new associations 
spring up to meet them. The growing role 
of the community and junior college in 
exchange manifests itself in the formation 
of a group of internationally concerned 
colleges within the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges. The 
major higher educational associations 
band together to investigate the potential 
for facilitating institution-to-institution 
ties through the means of the Linkages in 
Higher Education Study Group. Many 
other examples could be cited. 


The Future of the Relationship 


Even the briefest of overviews of the 
private sector’s role in exchange makes 
apparent the scale of its contribution. It is 
a unique role. In much of the world, pri- 
vate sector involvement in exchange is 
relatively negligible. International ex- 
change is perceived as largely a govern- 
mental responsibility; the spirit of volun- 
tarism that causes Americans to band 
together in common cause does not exist 
toa like degree. 

The private sector in the United States 
does not conduct its work in a trouble- 
free environment, however. Thus far this 
article has highlighted notable strengths 
of exchange’s private sector. Notable 
weaknesses exist as well. These weak- 
nesses have two main origins. The first is 
economic. The second proceeds from the 
very diversity of the private sector. It is, if 
you like, the obverse side of its strength. 

The private sector in exchange is com- 
posed almost wholly of nonprofit organi- 
zations: educational institutions, educa- 
tional exchange organizations, educa- 
tional and professional associations, and 
community organizations. Like many 
other nonprofit organizations, exchange- 
related agencies are caught in a vise be- 
tween rising costs and stagnant or dimin- 
ishing funding. 

International exchange is in a situation 
parallel to that of the arts and other im- 
portant areas of social investment in the 
United States today. In a period of in- 
creased competition for the available 
dollar, such activities can be seen by some 
as expendable. The results of investment 
in them are less measured and measurable 
than is, for example, investment in a new 
factory or weapons system. The case for 
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their support must be made anew; the 
reasons why such support is important 
must be given public visibility in order to 
engender public support. 

This is no easy task, nor can it be fea- 
sibly accomplished by any private sector 
body (or even by the ICA) acting alone. 
This takes us to the second area of weak- 
ness identified above: the very diversity of 
the private sector—a source of great 
strength—is also a weakness. Diversity 
can lead to diffusion. It is difficult to 
focus energies in such a complex and ram- 
ified field. Cooperation between organi- 
zations on behalf of ongoing activities is 
frequently found; cooperation to engen- 
der support and concern from outside the 
field is notably less apparent. 

There are notable exceptions to this, of 
course. The important work of the Inter- 
national Education Project has already 
been noted. IIE believes that the national 
conference it will cosponsor with some 40 
sister Organizations in Washington next 
February will assist in drawing national 
concern and support for international ed- 
ucation. The concern for the direction of 
the field expressed through recent Office 
of Education initiatives also augurs well, 
as such efforts as the Presidential Com- 
mission on Foreign Language and Inter- 
national Studies and the Task Force on 
Global Perspectives provide a means for 
both public and private agencies to work 
together in useful directions. 

The International Communication 
Agency, as a wholly new agency with the 
built-in opportunity to make changes, has 
a great opportunity to contribute to the 
productive growth of international educa- 
tion. It should continue to provide direct 
leadership and financial support to the 
field; it can do more to encourage coop- 
eration in and with the private sector. 


The Need for Field Research 


Research suggests itself as one area for 
increased private-public sector coopera- 
tion. A strong case can be made for 
strengthened educational interchange in a 
period of growing interdependence; in- 
ternational education provides the means 
for understanding and dealing with the 
fact of interdependence. 

The case should be fleshed out with 
more facts and figures, however. We 
should know more not only about the 
long-term professional and personal de- 
velopment of exchangees, and the impact 


they have had on international political 
and economic relations, but also about 
the economics and sociopolitical status of 
international exchange in the here and 
now. 

We are currently witnessing some ma- 
jor changes in the composition of the in- 
ternational student population of the 
United States. For example, some 25 per- 
cent of all international students now 
originate in OPEC? nations. In some 
other less developed nations, opportu- 
nities for study in the United States have 
fallen off relative to those available in 
other Western nations and in the Com- 
munist world. Other notable changes are 
continuing to occur, and much of the 
available data is anecdotal at best. 

The state of flux in international ex- 
change today certainly suggests that ICA, 
other concerned public agencies, and the 
private sector could usefully explore 
means to strengthen research and explore 
joint approaches. 

It is worth reiterating that the ICA, as 
both a new agency and the central organi- 
zation of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with international education, is 
particularly well-placed to lead efforts in 
the field. It is too large a field, however, 
for any one agency to encompass. Exces- 
sive dependence of the private sector on 
the ICA should be avoided, although 
Federal leadership and funding will con- 
tinue to be important to the health of in- 
ternational educational exchange. 

We should continue to cooperate as 
fully as possible within the private sector 
itself. Not all such efforts will suceed, but 
efforts should be made. 

We should continue to bear a great part 
of the burden for engendering public 
support and concern for international ex- 
change. Indeed, this is one area in which 
the private sector can be of particular 
help to the ICA, in that we have the ca- 
pacity to mobilize Congressional and Ex- 
ecutive Branch support for ICA activities 
through our large national constituencies. 

We may not in all cases approach de 
Tocqueville’s ideal of ‘‘carrying to the 
highest perfection the art of pursuing in 
common the objects of common desires,”’ 
but the capability is there—and has dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness throughout the 
period of major growth in international 
exchange in the postwar era. C] 
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A look at the role of volunteers who work behind the scenes on the International 


Visitor Program. 


Volunteering as a Citizen Diplomat 


Susan G. Chilton 
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*ll report you to your 


government for not doing your job!’’ The 
voice belonged to a French labor union 
member who was understandably vexed 
over a mixup in his dinner invitation for 
the previous evening. It could have been 
an MP from Argentina, a journalist from 
Iran, or a technician from Rwanda. The 
visitor might have missed a bus, overslept 
a first appointment, or been too tired to 
attend an interview. It could have been 
yesterday or last year instead of 1957. 
But my answer at any time, to any par- 
ticipant from any country would always 
be the same: ‘‘I am not paid to work for 
my government—I am a volunteer.’’ This 
dialogue epitomizes the role of the vol- 
unteer in cultural exchange, and illus- 
trates the volunteer’s greatest value to the 
exchange effort—the ability to deal with 
foreign visitors totally free of government 
control—or government propaganda. 

The dictionary defines the volunteer as 
‘‘one who enters into, or offers himself 
for, any service of his own free will’’ and 
‘implies having given previous consider- 
ation or having exercised judgment’’— 
but makes no mention of receiving re- 
muneration. Americans who volunteer to 
work with international visitors expect no 
recompense or recognition for their work. 


This dedication is a true illustration of 
this country’s democratic process. 


Historical View 


Volunteering in the sense of spontane- 
ous help of one person for another pre- 
cedes the biblical Good Samaritan. But as 
an organized effort, it is relatively recent. 
Until the mid-twentieth century it was 
primarily a Western concept. Most lan- 
guages had no word for ‘‘voiunteer.’’ The 
classic profile pictured a woman of means 
playing the role of a lady bountiful in free 
time made possible by those ‘‘in service’’ 
whose condition may well have been 
worse than that of those the mistress 
sought to help. 

During the Depression social con- 
sciousness became almost an obligation. 
For many, their usual social and recrea- 
tional opportunities became financially 
impractical, and family life outside the 
home centered in the church or the school 
where recreation and social action over- 
lapped. Some traditional volunteer op- 
portunities were reassumed by profes- 
sionals in need of defending their own 
salaried situations. For a time it seemed 
that voluntaryism had declined and pro- 
fessional confidence in the abilities of 
volunteers had diminished. But schools, 
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hospitals, fire departments still depended 
on volunteer help for survival. During 
World War II much had to be done by 
those at home, volunteer or otherwise, 
and serving became one’s patriotic duty. 
There followed a period when the typical 
volunteer was a man or woman between 
the ages of 25 and SO, financially secure, 
family oriented but seeking to fulfill a 
community commitment and/or a family 
tradition. Since the 1960’s the scope of 
volunteer opportunities has changed at a 
rapid rate. 

As the definition of the volunteer role 
has broadened, competition for the serv- 
ices of volunteers has increased. The atti- 
tude of professionals toward volunteers 
has changed and is reflected in changing 
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techniques for mobilizing, motivating, 
and making use of volunteers. Industry 
encourages civic participation by its em- 
ployees. An increased emphasis is put on 
the skilled volunteer rather than the en- 
thusiastic amateur. Many fully employed 
persons also volunteer, since it is no 
longer an ‘‘either/or’’ situation. 


Today’s Citizen Diplomat 


A manifestation of the new volunteer 
on the international scene is the ‘‘citizen 
diplomat.’’ And the first thing to be said 
about citizen diplomats is that they defy 
stereotyping. They can be defined as peo- 
ple who share an interest in and a concern 
for the United States’ place in the world 
community. But in reality they range 
from small children who are only just 
aware that people look, speak, and act 
differently, to their grandparents who are 
trying valiantly to keep abreast of the 
changing map of the world. They are 
scholars who conduct seminars on exotic 
cultures and laborers who conduct tours 
of sawmills; environmentalists who com- 
pare water-quality control procedures 
and homemakers who compare recipes; 
executives who share management tech- 
niques and job-hunters who share a menu 
in the corner coffee shop. They may be 
world travelers or just barely aware that 
the Congo is no longer colored yellow on 
the map, and indeed, isn’t even called the 
Conge any longer. Their original involve- 
ment may have been the result of a wide- 
eyed glimpse of neighbors welcoming a 
robed visitor, a term paper on exotic 
music, a chance encounter on a bus, or a 
request from an already committed vol- 
unteer to share a family holiday celebra- 
tion. The variety is infinite. It is also the 
strength of cultural exchange. 

The basic philosophy of cultural ex- 
change has already stood the test of time. 
Francis Bacon wrote in his 16th century 
essay, Of Goodness and Goodness of 
Nature, ‘‘If a man be gracious and cour- 
teous to strangers, it shows he is a citizen 
of the world. . .’”’ Jimmy Carter announ- 
ced before the Permanent Council of the 
Organization of American States in April 
1977, ‘*. . .we plan to explore with your 
governments. new people-to-people 
programs, an increase in professional and 
scientific exchanges and other ways of 
strengthening the ties that already link 

s.’’ But it is a difficult concept to explain 
or justify in concrete terms. While big is 
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International Fellowship Committee visitor Shosro Shabtaie of Iran learns the U.S. version of 
Monopoly from Mrs. Roger White and sons, Shawn and Brad, in Freeport, Illinois. 


not necessarily better, one of the few facts 
that can be cited is the vast number of 
people who have been involved. 


Volunteers Provide Variety 


Americans who. work with exchangees 
must appreciate the depersonalizing ef- 
fect of our very large country on a foreign 
visitor who tends to feel that he/she has 
gone up and down in the same airport, 
traveled the same freeway to the same 
hotel through the same suburbs. The 
most obvious antidote is to allow this 
visitor to meet different people of differ- 
ent ages, different colors, different cul- 
tures. There isn’t enough money in the 
country to subsidize programs that can 
produce such variety. Besides, who can 
predict systematically what element to in- 
troduce into the next program for the 
next visitor at the next stop? How often 
can you introduce a Japanese scholar of 
Chinese literature to an evening of home- 
hospitality with a Chinese-American 
whose wife happens to be Japanese so 
that both languages as well as English are 


spoken around their dinner table? Chance 
encounter? Not really. The evening came 
about because a local volunteer knew a 
member of the Chinese-American com- 
munity who happened to know the host 
family who had never participated in the 
international visitor program but was 
willing to try. A multiplicity of volunteers 
almost guarantees the flexibility neces- 
sary to counteract the ‘‘Intourist’’ experi- 
ence many visitors expect. 

Giving the visitor ‘‘a full and fair pic- 
ture of America’’ is a phrase that has 
been used about cultural exchange since 
its inception. It is a practical, reasonable, 
and realistic goal made possible by volun- 
teers who create repeated opportunities 
for a visitor to talk with people, to test 
ideas and observations. 

A Kenyan said at the end of his U.S. 
experience, ‘‘I now go back to Kenya with 
changed attitudes about the American 
people. . . I expected every American to 
be wealthy. . . but I discovered that most 
people struggled with life like anybody 
else.’” Dean Mahin, program officer for 








multiregional programs at IIE Washing- 
ton, quoted a letter from a grantee to his 
program officer, ‘‘What a tour like mine 
does achieve is [like] adding color to a 
charcoal drawing, to fill in the details 
which make the picture come alive. . . I 
have had a marvelous, exciting and ex- 
hausting time which I would not have 
missed. . . the picture has indeed come to 
life.”’ 

Exchange is ‘‘to give and receive recip- 
rocally,’’ a basic truth of which we need 
to be constantly reminded. We in this 
country are often accused of being com- 
pulsive givers, of always seeming to claim 
the definitive solution. In truth we find 
giving easier than receiving. Perhaps 
there should be an annual pilgrimage of 
volunteers to Capitol Hill at budget time 
so that members of Congress could savor 
the conviction of this active constitu- 
ency—the receivers of foreign visitors. 
One hostess wrote to her community pro- 
grammer, ‘‘Even when I have to say no, 
it’s always a better day when you call.’’ 
The repeated claim of the volunteer is, ‘‘I 
always receive more than I give.’”’ 

**Volunteers’’ and ‘‘hosts’’ are not 
always those who invite visitors into their 
homes, provide a homestay for a travel- 
ing student, or otherwise insure that a 
grantee’s spare time is not spent in the 
hotel lobby or standing on a street corner 
trying to figure out a strange bus system. 
They are also business people who are 
willing to share their full schedules with 
counterparts from abroad; special inter- 
est groups, such as those who trade with a 
particular part of the world and who plan 
small gatherings in order to share the time 
of a visitor; or technicians who assure 
that a qualified visitor gets both transpor- 
tation to and interpretation of a dam site 
Or power station, or a chance to experi- 
ence other nonurban opportunities that 
are important from a professional stand- 
point. 

People participate in cultural exchange 
for all kinds of reasons, and when interest 
lags they go on to something else. This 
may cast an unrealistically rosy glow on 
the program, but the residual benefits of 
having taken part are undeniable. No one 
in the program expects instant peace or 
total mutual understanding. But no one 
knows when or where one individual ef- 
fort has sown a seed. A current headline- 
maker told his escort after his trip 
through the United States that although 
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Jim Caldwell (left), escort-interpreter, explains various breeds of goats to Chief Joseph of Truk 
(Eastern Caroline Islands) on the Robert Michael farm in Freeport, Illinois. 


he could never be a Capitalist, he could 
never again condemn capitalism as he had 
before. How can that be measured? How 
can its value be denied? 

Opportunities for participation are 
enormously varied. Sister City relation- 
ships take place in all parts of the world, 
as do Partners of the Americas programs 
throughout Latin America. Student pro- 
grams run the age gamut. It is difficult to 
think of many nationalities, ages, circum- 
stances that have not been included in ex- 
change programs at one time or another. 
Although program officers occasionally 
recoil from any suggested increase, many 
communities would welcome even more 
visitors. 

Volunteers also find their own oppor- 
tunities to meet foreign visitors. The news 
of an Indian freighter sinking in the 
Pacific in January might have gone unno- 
ticed on the shipping page of U.S. papers 
but for two families who had independ- 
ently befriended members of the crew 
during the Christmas holiday in Portland, 
Oregon, the last port of call before the 
accident. 


Evaluation of the Exchange Experience 


It would be presumptuous of a volun- 
teer to attempt to measure the role of the 
citizen diplomat in international affairs. 
The international visitor program element 
of the International Communication 
Agency (ICA) and COSERV* have re- 
cently instituted a project of team travel 


*The National Council for Community Services to 
International Visitors. 


abroad to visit U.S. Embassies and to fol- 
low up on at least a few returnees in an ef- 
fort to evaluate long-term results of cul- 
tural exchanges. This is the most difficult 
but a vital part of our joint effort. Iris 
Groman Jacobsen, the Director of the 
Office of International Visitor Programs 
in ICA wrote to COSERV members of 
her recent participation in one of these 
trips: ‘‘The importance of volunteer 
groups to the International Visitor Pro- 
gram was mentioned repeatedly during 
my trip. I hope you will convey this ap- 
preciation of your work, which we inICA 
share with members, volunteers, staff, 
and contributors.”’ 

But we do know more about the partic- 
ipation of American volunteers and what 
it means to them. During a recent resur- 
gence of isolationism, COSERV commu- 
nities reported only an occasional com- 
plaint from their members. Resentments 
focused on specific problem areas, not on 
international participation in general. Re- 
cent Department of State Foreign Policy 
Forums—designed as opportunities for 
our policymakers to listen to people 
around the country, answer some of their 
questions, and hear some of their con- 
cerns—indicate that the Department of 
State is more aware of, and I suspect 
more impressed by, this constituency. 

A foreign national, employed in one of 
our Embassies, noticed an atlas open on 
the table in our home. He remarked, 
‘*That may be the best thing about this 
program. When you meet someone from 
another country, you learn more about 
{their country].’’ Psychologists tell us 
that it is much more difficult to dislike an 
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acquaintance than a stranger. The more 
Americans who participate in intercultur- 
al exchanges, the more citizens there are 
who can never again read a paper, hear a 
news broadcast, see a travel program 
without feeling a sense of personal in- 
volvement. 
COSERV Responsibilities 

COSERV, one of the national pro- 
grams involved in cultural exchanges, was 
conceived in 1958, organized in 1961, and 
incorporated in 1965 to coordinate serv- 
ices at the community level with the na- 
tional ‘‘sending’’ agencies who program 
international visitors in the United States 
on short-term exchange and training pro- 
grams. These foreign visitors include 
leaders or potential leaders and other pro- 
fessionals who are brought to the United 
States for consultation and training in 
their specific areas of interest. “OSERV 
is comprised of nearly 100 community 
organizations and 35 sending agencies 
which assume local responsibility for 
these visitors as they travel in the United 
States. COSERV does not bring foreign 
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visitors to the United States or send them 
on a grand tour of our country. 
COSERV, as well, does not control its 
sprawling membership except for estab- 
lishing some very basic standards. But, 
with a small and able staff in Washington 
and a board of directors, it does conduct 
national and regional conferences and 
workshops; provide publications, inciud- 
ing a current compendium of community 
resources for the use of program officers; 
consult with its various members on prob- 
lems of procedure and organization; and 
act as a liaison between ‘‘sending’’ agen- 
cies and local organizations. 

Sending agencies vary in size, sponsor- 
ship, and specialization. Some work on 
contract to ICA and program visitors in 
many professions; some do specific pro- 
gramming, as does the Japan Productiv- 
ity Center, which works primarily with 
the middle-management community. A 
few select their own grantees in the field; 
more receive theirs through a selection 
system in each country—a process which 
involves both nationals and U.S. Em- 
bassy personnel. Armed with advance in- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Seibert and their son entertain guests from Belgium (center) and Sierra Leone (second from right) for a festive 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


formation and added data gleaned during 
personal interviews, program officers and 
their administrative assistants determine 
the visitor’s ‘‘master plan’’ or itinerary. 
After consultation by phone and mail, 
local programmers outline a visit which 
ideally balances the most appropriate 
local resources of a professional nature 
with tours of the city and its environs, oc- 
casional home-stays, and an opportunity 
for the visitor to socialize with Americans 
who share the same interests, circum- 
stances, and, frequently, language. At the 
local level it can best be determined which 
resources are most appropriate, which 
have been over-used, which are available. 
We’ ve all had requests from abroad—and 
even from Washington—for appoint- 
ments with firms that are out of business 
or with people who are no longer there. 
Even a little of that can tarnish the image 
of all exchanges very quickly! 


Profile of Local Groups 


Who/what are these local groups? 
Some are large offices which assist thou- 
sands of visitors a year. Some are small 
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The World Affairs Council of Oregon arranged the program of woodcarver-teacher Francis Kpulun of Sierra Leone, who brought his own tools and 
wood to demonstrate his art to children of low income families. 


assemblages with a phone and a kitchen 
table over which may pass papers on 10 
foreign visitors in as many months. A 
group must meet qualifications drawn up 
by the National Council in order to 
belong to COSERV. There are no mem- 
berships for individuals. Member organi- 
zations may be World Affairs Councils, 
Kiwanis Clubs, universities, Chambers of 
Commerce, or councils which exist only 
to take care of foreign visitors. To be 
quite accurate, some do employ at least a 
skeleton staff. It is not fair to them to 
refer to COSERV as a totally volunteer 
organization. But professionals work 
closely and interdependently with their 
volunteers. They work with and for the 
aforementioned visitors who are govern- 
ment sponsored. Some are also able to 
welcome AID trainees, foreign students, 
traveling teachers, and an assortment of 
self-starters through Americans-at-Home 
kind of programs. Only after answering a 
community phone number for a while can 
one believe the variety of questions asked 
and services offered. 

What of the future? The establishment 
of the International Communication 
Agency is so recent that it is difficult to 
forecast what will happen in the whole 
field of cultural exchange. But President 
Carter’s statement of purpose to Con- 
gress includes a requirement ‘‘. . .to 
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broaden our informational, educational 
and cultural intercourse with the world, 
since this is the major means by which our 
government can inform others about our 
country, and inform ourselves about the 
rest of the world.’’ His use of ‘‘others’’ 
and ‘‘ourselves’’ implies individuals 
rather than institutions. The assumption 
must then be that cultural exchange be- 
tween individuals will continue to rely on 
the involvement of volunteers. 


Hopes for the Future 


A valid effort can always be improved 
upon. Again, there are probably as many 
suggestions as there are people involved. 
Those of us at home would wish that our 
representatives abroad had time for more 
adequate orientation of grantees, oppor- 
tunity for more follow-up, and greater 
knowledge of the experience, or potential 
of experience, for which grantees are 
selected. We in the community feel the 
need for a better understanding of the 
reasons for the selection of an individual. 
Those in U.S. offices abroad may wish 
for more input into the selection systems. 
Those in offices at home must wish for 
more advance biographical data. The 
visitors, I’m sure, wish for more time, 
less pressure, and infinitely greater physi- 
cal endurance! We all know that whatever 
it is we’re doing, we can always do it 


better in the future. 

Some interesting observations were 
made at the International Conference on 
Volunteer Service held in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, in 1976. Delegates from more than 
85 countries gathered to exchange ideas 
for improving their own volunteer pro- 
grams. The point was made that as a 
country develops, interdependence 
among its people breaks down. Mobiliza- 
tion of human resources becomes neces- 
sary to help fill the gap between the 
government and its people, between the 
‘*haves’’ and ‘‘have-nots.’’ 

David Horton Smith, in his Future 
Trends in Voluntary Action, said that one 
of the trends likely to affect voluntary ac- 
tion in the next 10 years or more would be 
an ‘‘. . . increasing interdependence and 
collaboration among the more effective 
volunteer groups and programs. . . an in- 
creasing worldwide awareness of the cru- 
cial role of voluntary organizations in 
‘intermediate organizations,’ mediating 
between massive government and the iso- 
lated individual.’’ Those of us who volun- 
teer in cultural exchanges are convinced 
that we are already a part of one of ‘‘the 
more effective volunteer groups.’’ We’re 
determined to make the exchange-of-per- 
sons program in the United States one of 
‘‘the more effective volunteer pro- 
grams’’! [] 
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After 30 years of serving the needs of the foreign student community in the United States, NAFSA 
remains the only professional association exclusively devoted to international educational 


interchange. 


International Education and NAFSA 


1948-1978 


Hugh M. Jenkins 


H...., through the 20th century, 
the year 1948 was intermission. The cur- 
tain had just fallen on the greatest mili- 
tary struggle in global history. The mas- 
sive forces which had been engendered in 
the course of that conflict were still the 
dominant factors. The curtain was about 
to rise on a series of developments which 
were beyond the wildest imagination of 
the contemporary generation. The famil- 
iar framework of a Western dominated 
colonial community was about to be shat- 
tered. The constraints of time and travel 
were soon to be redefined. The concept of 
space and the limits of one world would 
be given a new dimension. Among the 
emerging repercussions of the stress and 
strain of the times was the beginning of 
the greatest transnational movement of 
students and scholars in the history of 
education. 

In May of 1948, in an American mid- 
western university, a group of persons 
gathered to discuss the rapidly increasing 
flow of foreign students to U.S. colleges 
and universities. It was the fourth in a 


series of meetings which began in Cleve- 
land in 1942 and continued in Chicago in 
1946 and 1947. The acceleration in their 
discussions from exploration to deter- 
mination reflected the urgent progression 
in this new international dimension in 
educational affairs. For the Conference 
on International Student Exchange, held 
at the University of Michigan, May 10- 
12, 1948, resulted not in the usual pious 
pronouncements but in action items that 
were to affect the whole development of 
international educational interchange in 
the United States. 

The most immediately apparent result 
of their deliberations was the establish- 
ment of the National Association of For- 
eign Student Advisers. Following this 
action, the group recorded a number of 
resolutions directed both to the U.S. 
educational community and to the fledg- 
ling association itself. First among them 
was an acknowledgement of the inevita- 
ble leadership role of the United States in 
world affairs and the concomitant re- 
sponsibilities. Noting that the education 
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and training of students was one of the 
most valid and far-reaching means of ex- 
ercising this leadership, the group called 
upon the heads of colleges, universities, 
and other organizations sponsoring the 
interchange of students to continue and 
where possible increase their support in 
order to meet the increasing need in the 
future. 

Having thus set the stage, the group 
went on to call for action on a list of con- 
cerns which were remarkably prescient of 
the issues which would be the preoccupa- 
tions of the future. They identified the 
need for training for development in in- 
dustry and agriculture and the impor- 
tance of practical training as part of an 
educational program. They emphasized 
the need to provide foreign applicants for 
entrance in U.S. institutions with fuller 
information, both in general and in par- 
ticular, about higher education in this 
country. They perceived the fact that 
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financial problems would be a constant 
concern and called for the provision of 
work opportunities to supplement the 
resources of those students who found 
themselves in financial distress. They 
stressed the crucial importance of English 
proficiency, while noting that this must 
be considered in relationship to ‘‘aca- 
demic ability and native intelligence.’’ 
Anticipating the reciprocity of  inter- 
change, they called for centers of in- 
formation to assist U.S. students who 
were considering foreign study. Thirty 
years later—when the foreign student 
population has increased from some 
26,000 in 1948 to over 220,000 in 1978, 
and there are a growing number of pro- 
grams for U.S. students abroad—these 
still remain the guides and the goals for 
international educational interchange. 

One other resolution passed by the 
group in May 1948 was also particularly 
significant. They recorded their apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the Honorable 
George V. Allen, then Assistant Secretary 
of State, had taken time to attend the con- 
ference, address the members, and stay 
with them long enough to become ac- 
quainted with the conferees. This close 
and cordial relationship between govern- 
mental authority and the private sector 
has remained a beneficial influence in the 
development of educational interchange 
and foreign student affairs in the United 
States. Continuing through the years, im- 
plemented by the establishment within the 
Department of State of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs in the 
year 1960, fostered by the sympathetic 
and sensitive support of the members of 
the Bureau, this encouragement and as- 
sistance has been the mainspring for 
many of the programs and services which 
have enhanced the efforts of all those 
working in the field. 


Emergence of NAFSA 


The National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers came into being in 1948 
with 60 members. Today, the National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs 
(NAFSA) has a membership of 2,500. 
The change in name reflects the multi- 
plicity of the interests of the association 
which now comprises five professional 
sections: admissions officers, teachers of 
English as a second language, advisers to 
foreign students and scholars, advisers to 
U.S. students on study abroad, and the 
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representatives of community organiza- 
tion that provide services and programs 
for foreign students across the country. 
In the diverse structure of U.S. higher 
education, with every institution enjoying 
a degree of autonomy, the professional 
associations perform an important func- 
tion in the definition of the responsi- 
bilities and the maintenance of standards 
in their respective fields of interest. Thus, 
NASFA has reached out to every campus 
where foreign students are enrolled to 
offer opportunities for professional de- 
velopment and provide guidelines on the 
essential elements in international educa- 
tional interchange. Over the years these 
have been promoted primarily through 
annual conferences which are organized 
by the members themselves at the nation- 
al and regional levels. Responding to the 
immediate interests, these conferences 
focused on such topics as cross cultural 
communications, the evalution of foreign 
educational credentials, the latest devel- 
opment in professional services, and the 
learning problems involved in educational 
interchange. 

An important supplement to these 
group efforts is the NAFSA Field Service 
Program established in 1963 and support- 
ed by annual grants from the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency (formerly 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs). Drawing upon the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of the NAFSA 
members, the Field Service Program pro- 
vides consultations in which, by invita- 
tion, an expert in any of the five areas of 
NAFSA activity will visit an institution; 
review its campus or community foreign 
student programs, the teaching of English 
as a second language, or the services to 
U.S. students who wish to study abroad; 
and provide a confidential report and 
recommendations for improvement. Also 
included in the Field Service Program are 
in-service training grants to enable new- 
comers to visit institutions with well- 
established programs and learn from 
their more experienced colleagues; drive- 
in workshops for the study of the basic 
elements of educational interchange; and 
the publication of Guidelines on such 
primary functions as the procedures for 
the admission of foreign students, orien- 
tation and adjustment to life and study in 
a strange environment, English as a sec- 
ond language, and foreign student advis- 
ing. Because of the support provided by 


the grants, all the services and publica- 
tions of the Field Service Program are 
provided without charge to any college or 
university where foreign students are en- 
rolled. Thus, as the only professional as- 
sociation exclusively devoted to interna- 
tional educational interchange, NAFSA 
makes a unique contribution to the U.S. 
educational community in the develop- 
ment of this new dimension in contempo- 
rary education. 

NAFSA is by definition a voluntary 
association and its operations are de- 
pendent upon the time and effort pro- 
vided by its members across the country. 
At this time there are 466 voluntary as- 
signments within the association’s admin- 
istration. It is governed by an elected 
president and board of 17 members, 
which includes the elected chairman of 
each of the five professional sections. Its 
national network of members is orga- 
nized into 12 geographical regions, in 
each of these the activities are planned 
and operated by a regional team working 
under a chairman elected by the members 
in the region. The vice president for 
regional affairs who coordinates the 
regional activity is one of the nationally 
elected officers of the association and a 
member of the board of directors. 


Changing Membership 


NAFSA is also a transient association, 
and although the total membership grows 
slightly each year the composition 
changes annually by about 15 percent. 
Thus, every year there are many new- 
comers to the profession, reflecting the 
fact that, for a number of members, 
working with foreign students is not a 
final career objective but a step in the 
evolution of their progress as educators 
or administrators. 

The combination of a core of long-term 
professionals—which includes many 
long-term, full-time directors of interna- 
tional offices, foreign student advisers, 
and teachers of English as a second lan- 
guage—and a flow of newcomers is a fe- 
licitous arrangement. On the one hand 
the experienced NAFSAns accept a 
responsibility for training their col- 
leagues, and, indeed, many of the profes- 
sional development opportunities pro- 
vided by the association carry with them 
the commitment to pass on the knowledge 
and experience gained to other members 
through local and regional workshops. At 
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‘*Today more and more institutions are taking advantage of the educational resource represented 
by the foreign students on campus.”’ 








the same time the wealth of new ideas and 
the impact of new approaches to old 
problems derived from the enthusiasm 
and ingenuity of the newcomers tends to 
keep the association alert and responsive 
to the changing needs and opportunities 
in its field of activity. 


Contributions of F oreign Students 


The more than 200,000 foreign stu- 
dents who are in this country on nonim- 
migrant visas, thus establishing their 
intention to remain here only for the pur- 
pose of study, are almost by definition a 
self-selected group. Despite the problems 
of intercultural communication, learning 
in a foreign language, and living in a 
strange environment, their academic per- 
formance compares favorably with their 
American fellow students. 

In order for both the foreign students 
and the institutions where they are 
enrolled to obtain the maximum benefit 
from their experience, a number of pro- 
grams have been developed over the years 
to integrate the foreign students into the 
campus community. Foreign students are 
called upon to orientate U.S. students 
who will be studying in their home coun- 
tries and to serve as tutors in foreign 
language programs and as resource per- 
sons in a variety of international, inter- 
cultural, or area studies. 

Reports of such activities indicate that 
in this context the foreign student offers a 
unique contribution to the classroom. 
There is no doubt that U.S. students were 
fascinated by a British student’s commen- 
tary on the American Revolution, a Gha- 
nian recounting the role of music and 
dance in African society, an Argentine 
student reviewing the role of the military 
in Lajin America. The impact on the 
classroom was summed up by a professor 
who wrote that some students whose cus- 
tomary lethargy had led him to describe 
them as ‘‘part of an oil painting’’ were 
waving their hands frantically during a 
stimulating session provided by the for- 
eign student guest lecturer. Today more 
and more institutions are taking advan- 
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tage of the educational resource repre- 
sented by the foreign students on campus. 
The techniques have now been set down 
in a new publication entitled ‘‘Learning 
with Foreign Students,’’ which has been 
aptly described as a handbook on enrich- 
ment. 

Hospitality and a curiosity about other 
lands and other people have been the in- 
centive for the development of a number 
of community organizations across the 
United States which offer programs and 
services for foreign students. While home 
hospitality, that most personal offering, 
properly remains the mainstay of their ac- 
tivities, a number of other programs have 
been developed over the years to provide 
for more specialized needs and interests. 
True to the concept of interchange, many 
of these programs involve foreign stu- 
dents as active participants in cooperative 
ventures. Thus, while foreign students 
have been offered special opportunities to 
visit American Indian schools, attend 
meetings of civic clubs, and meet with 
groups of professionals in their particular 
fields of study, they have also served as 
volunteers in community action pro- 
grams, shared in intercultural communi- 
cations workshops, and been involved in 
programs at local high schools and com- 
munity clubs. All together, the extra cur- 
ricular activities provided by these groups 
of concerned citizens are now recognized 
as part of the complete education that 
should be offered to every foreign student 
while he/she is studying in a U.S. college 
or university. 

A variety of organizations and associa- 
tions not directly involved with interna- 
tional educational interchange have some 
interest in one or more of the many facets 
of the educational exchange activity and 
to this extent share a common concern 
with NAFSA. Thus, for many years the 
association has cooperated with the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 
(AACRAO), the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board (CEEB), the Council of 
Graduate Schools (CGS), and the Insti- 


tute of International Education (IIE) in 
carrying out the responsibilities they all 
share as members of the National Liaison 
Committee on Foreign Student Admis- 
sions. As the name implies, the focus of 
their attention is the admission and place- 
ment of foreign students. On-going activ- 
ities include the Credentials Evaluation 
Projects, providing voluntary assistance 
to institutions with an enrollment of less 
than 100 foreign students; the Overseas 
Consultations and Workshop Program, 
designed to provide on-the-spot advice 
and information to those persons in for- 
eign countries who are directly responsi- 
ble for counseling those who would study 
in the United States; the development of 
the Recruitment Kit, a guide to the right 
reasons for enrolling foreign students; 
and, at this time, a study of the feasibility 
of establishing a computerized informa- 
tion service to enable foreign student ap- 
plicants to select the U.S. institution most 
appropriate for their educational pur- 
poses. In the past year NAFSA has estab- 
lished a liaison with the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior and Community Col- 
leges. This relationship is a direct result 
of the increasingly important role of these 
institutions in foreign student affairs, 
especially in the field of training for 
development. 


A Continuing Government Dialogue 


Crossing the border between the pri- 
vate sector and government activity, 
NAFSA has maintained a continuing dia- 
logue with those Federal agencies or 
departments involved in regulations and 
programs affecting foreign students and 
scholars. In program activities there are 
cooperative arrangements through grant 
agreements and contracts with the Inter- 
national Communication Agency and the 
Office of International Training of AID, 
which support the variety of projects 
designed to enhance the educational expe- 
rience of the foreign students and the 
AID trainees and to improve the profes- 
sional competence of all those working in 
the field. In the regulatory sphere 
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NAFSA meets frequently with the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. On 
these occasions representatives of the 
association present their views on the 
rules which govern the issuance of visas to 
foreign students, their rights and respon- 
sibilities while engaged in study in the 
United States, and on any other matter 
which may affect their welfare. From 
time to time, as circumstances dictate, the 
association also intervenes with foreign 
governments in order to protect the in- 
terests of their students in the United 
States. 


NAFSA’s International Relations 


While there are more foreign students 
in the United States than in any other 
country in the world, there are a number 
of countries where foreign students con- 
stitute a greater percentage of the total 
student population. In these host coun- 
tries, organizations have been established 
to monitor or develop their international 
educational exchange activities. There- 
fore, in addition to relationships in the 
United States, NAFSA enjoys a friendly 
contact with such organizations as the 
United Kingdom Council on Overseas 
Student Affairs, the Association of 
Norwegian Students Abroad, the Cana- 
dian Bureau of International Education, 
the German Academic Exchange Service, 
and the Japanese Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs. Communication is main- 
tained through mutual visits to national 
conferences, the exchange of publica- 
tions, and the flow of correspondence on 
common concerns. Still on the horizon is 
the further development of these contacts 
into some form of multinational coopera- 
tion to deal with these issues on a truly in- 
ternational basis. 

In 1978 an estimated 700,000 students 
are living temporarily outside of their 
countries of residence for educational 
purposes. No project of this magnitude 
can be devoid of problems and, as the in- 
vestment in study abroad reaches astro- 
nomical figures, so does the concern 
about the best use of this resource. Con- 
tinuing issues are the selection and 
academic placement of foreign students, 
the relevancy of their course of study to 
the needs and opportunities in the home 
country, the recognition of degrees 
earned in a foreign country, and, upon 
graduation, the successful acquisition of 
a satisfying job. Most recently more at- 
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tention is being given to the impact of in- 
discriminate recruitment, the need for 
more precise training for development, 
and the increasing contribution of the 
community and junior colleges as a par- 
ticularly appropriate means for the edu- 
cation of foreign students to meet the 
need for mid-level human resources. All 
these factors must eventually be related to 
the development of many new colleges 
and universities especially in the develop- 
ing countries. International educational 
interchange after 30 years is now demand- 
ing a more sophisticated and certainly a 
less haphazard administration of the pro- 
cedures and programs in foreign student 
education. These issues together with the 
ever-present daily problems of orienta- 
tion, adjustment, finances, and govern- 
ment regulations constitute the current 
agenda for the National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs. It is a massive 
task, in which the association serves as 
an instigator and catalyst, identifying 
immediate needs and calling upon re- 
sources which can only be adequate when 
they represent the combined forces of the 
government and the private sector on the 
local, state, national and international 
level. 








‘*... President Carter reem- 
phasized the need to build 
‘these two-way bridges of 
understanding between our 
people and other people of the 
world.’ ”’ 








The commitment of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is unequivocal: ‘‘The purpose of 
this Act is to enable the Government of 
the United States to increase mutual 
understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other 
countries by means of educational and 
cultural exchange.’’ This introduction to 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 clearly defines the in- 
tent of the government to support inter- 
national educational interchange. Further 
in the text of the act the implementation 
of this purpose is defined in the authority 
to use funds ‘‘to provide orientation 
courses, language training, or other ap- 


propriate services and materials for per- 
sons traveling out of the countries of their 
residence for educational and cultural 
purposes.’’ 

It is under this broad mandate that the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs has assisted the efforts of the private 
sector to improve and develop their edu- 
cational exchange activities. For many 
years, universities, organizations, and in- 
dividuals, both in this country and 
abroad have all benefited from this 
source of support. Now that the Bureau is 
part of the new International Communi- 
cation Agency (ICA), it is encouraging to 
note that this constancy of purpose will 
be maintained, for in his message to Con- 
gress, President Carter reemphasized the 
need to build ‘‘these two-way bridges of 
understanding between our people and 
the other peoples of the world.”’ 

An added benefit may be anticipated 
from the first statement from ICA that its 
organizational structure is designed so 
that the ‘‘resulting agency should be more 
than simply the sum of its constituent 
parts—USIA and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs.’’ This is a 
timely development. As the movement of 
students to and from the United States 
has grown in size and complexity, it has 
become increasingly apparent that this is 
a cooperative, multinational venture re- 
quiring action both in this country and 
abroad and particination both of Ameri- 
cans and their colleagues in educational 
communities across the world. The fur- 
ther development of this global approach 
through the combined efforts of ICA in 
Washington and its posts throughout the 
world would seem to be implicit in the 
structure of the new organization. 

Among the membership of the Nation- 
al Association for Foreign Student Af- 
fairs there still remains a small group of 
those who participated in the meetings in 
the 1940’s. Theirs has been the unique ex- 
perience of sharing in a new happening in 
educational affairs. Education is a slow 
process, its results measured in genera- 
tions rather than years. International 
educational interchange is relatively still 
in its infancy, and its true impact is yet to 
be fully realized. Nevertheless, through 
thousands of personal contacts in their 
own lifetime these pioneers will surely 
agree with the statement of Cecil Rhodes 
in his will: ‘‘Educational relations make 
the strongest tie.”’ 
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A discussion of the need for citizen involvement in foreign policymaking. 


Extending Responsible Public 
Participation in International Affairs 


Chadwick F. Alger 


-... everywhere are increasingly 
linked to global processes through the ac- 
tivities of daily life—as consumers of 
energy, commodities, and manufactured 
goods from abroad and as producers of 
goods for export. Every day we walk by, 
and even are involved in, banks, multina- 
tional corporations, and insurance com- 
panies that girdle the globe. We are 
treated by physicians educated in other 
countries. We are members of service 
clubs and religious organizations that link 
all continents. We enjoy a standard of liv- 
ing that has evolved out of technology 
based on scientific achievements of a 
global scientific enterprise. Ironically, al- 
though we live our lives in a sea of inter- 
national transactions, most are not per- 
ceived. To this extent we don’t know 
where in the world we are. 

Why are we so unable to perceive, in- 
terpret, and self-consciously participate 
in the international dimension of our own 
lives and that of the business, religious, 


educational, medical, and agricultural in- 
stitutions of our community? Two factors 
seem to be of overwhelming importance: 
(1) the socialization process through 
which we learn about the world, and (2) 
perception of little opportunity for per- 
sonal participation in policymaking in in- 
ternational affairs. 


Socialization Isolates People 


We tend to acquire knowledge about 
the world in layers—progressing from 
our local community, to our State or 
region, to the Nation, to international 
knowledge (Diagram 1). As a result inter- 
national things are ‘‘far away,’’ distant, 
directed by people in distant places— 
usually Washington or New York City. 
International things are screened out until 
the end of a course, the end of a curricu- 
lum, or are never covered at all. Hence, 
they are in the outer layer of the ‘‘onion’’ 
of experience. International activities 
seem to originate from distant headquar- 
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ters of national organizations, particular- 
ly national governments. 

This socialization imprints on our 
minds the so-called ‘‘billiard ball’’ image 
of international relations in which na- 
tion-states have hard and impenetrable 


Diagram 1: Socialization of individuals with 
respect to territorial units. 





shells (Diagram 2). The political wall map 
reinforces this view ot the world with 
countries set off in different colors and 
clearly marked national boundaries. The 
flow of commerce, science, education, 
and religion across these boundaries is 
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Diagram 2: ‘‘Billiard Ball’’ view of 
international relations. 


not mapped. International relations edu- 
cation stresses linkage between the stars 
on the map—the locations of the national 
governments. Most of us know that this is 
a simplified and partial view of the world, 
yet it affects how we perceive and act 
much of the time. 


Participation in Foreign Policymaking 


Most people perceive little opportunity 
for personal participation in international 
affairs. Even those who may be aware of 
some local links to the world, and even 
those who may be personally involved in 
exchange activity, still tend to perceive 
that really important international affairs 
Originate from distant headquarters. 
They tend to view access to the world as 
portrayed in Diagram 3—through the dis- 
tant end of a funnel guarded by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and a few 
other governmental officials. A few citi- 
zens with very strong interest in foreign 
policy may write letters to them directly, 
or endeavor to influence them through 
Congress or interest groups. But to most 
people the opportunity for impact seems 
so remote and unlikely that they don’t 
bother—the end of the funnel is distant 
and the opening is narrow! 

The foreign policy process seems dis- 
tant to most people, because it has not 
been normal for citizens to be much in- 
volved in the foreign policy process of our 
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government. They have been socialized to 
believe that foreign policymaking is an 
especially difficult, complex, and esoteric 
activity in which only a few people with 
very special training and experience can 
participate. This contributes to wide- 
spread disinterest in pre-collegiate and 
collegiate international education. Most 
people have no obvious use for interna- 
tional education. Why bother? People in 
distant headquarters will take care of 
things anyway. This creates a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy in which most people really 
don’t have sufficient education for partic- 
ipation in foreign policymaking, but 
slight perceived opportunity for partici- 
pation engenders low motivation for be- 
coming educated. 

The reaction of many to this portrait is: 
**So what’s new?’’ In no country in the 
world do many people really take part in 
foreign policymaking— whether the coun- 
try is big or small, rich or poor, demo- 
cratic or authoritarian. It seems quite nat- 
ural that foreign policy is run in this way. 
Indeed, many would say it is generally in 
the national interest to do so. Even most 
members of Congress seem to agree. But 
there is an increasing number who dis- 
agree:‘‘How can a rather small politico- 
military elite really know the national 
interest?’’ Is their definition of ‘‘national 
interest’’ not simply a special interest 
which above all preserves their special 
prerogatives—in particular control over a 
large portion of national budgets? 

The challenge to foreign policy control 
by a small elite is growing as international 
affairs increasingly permeate the daily 
lives of people everywhere. This challenge 
has two key rationales. First, it is observ- 
ed that foreign policy is so intertwined 
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Diagram 3: Public participation in foreign 
policymaking. 


with domestic policies for food, housing, 
resources, environment, inflation, and 
employment that democratic governance 
is now impossible without public partici- 
pation in foreign policymaking. Second, 
it is noted that national governments are 
increasingly unable to cope with problems 
in all of these policy areas without col- 
laboration with other national govern- 
ments in the context of a growing number 
of regional and global organizations. But 
the policies that will be required to cope 
with regional and global problems cannot 
be implemented without the understand- 
ing, support, and even participation of 
most people. This support will not be 
forthcoming if many more people are not 
linked more directly to policymaking 
activity. 


Daily International Involvements 


It is obvious that it is not a simple mat- 
ter to change public socialization with re- 
spect to international affairs and to 
broaden expectations for participation. 
Many people in schools and universities, 
in voluntary organizations, and in gov- 
ernment have made creative and dedi- 
cated efforts. Some have succeeded, but 
many have failed. Traditions of nonpar- 
ticipation are hard to change. They are 
firmly rooted in social structures that 
perceptually wall people off from the 
world. How might we build mental and 
participatory bridges among people ev- 
erywhere and a diversity of foreign policy 
processes? 

Often international education for par- 
ticipation in foreign policymaking has 
started with education on foreign policy 
issues as defined by the national govern- 
ment. Might we have more success if we 
started with the daily lives of people in 
their own communities? How would our 
perception of the world and our compe- 
tence for participation in it differ were 
international things not deliberately 
screened out as we learned about the 
world? For example, the grade school 
child would not only visit city hall, the 
firehouse, and the police station as he/she 
learned about the local community, but 
would also visit the ethnic neighborhood, 
the international telex in the bank, the of- 
fice of a multinational corporation, the 
shipping room of a manufacturing plant, 
the international house at the university, 
or the local office of Project HOPE, 
UNICEF, or CARE. In this way the child 
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would learn that each sector of life flows 
across national boundaries—not from the 
edge of the nation or from national head- 
quarters but from the local community. 
Diagram 4 demonstrates how this kind of 
learning would explode the ‘‘onion’’ 
model. It would reveal that all human 
settlements are directly linked to the 
world—through religion, agriculture, 
trade, banking, the arts, etc. What a dif- 
ference it would make if maps on the wall 
portrayed linkage among peoples as well 
as boundaries that divide them. 

This view of the world can lead to 
perception of greatly expanded opportu- 
nities for participation in foreign policy- 
making. It is surprising (socialization 
again) that most people reserve the term 
foreign policy for policies of a few agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. Yet, 
State governors who actively pursue for- 
eign investment and trade have foreign 
policies, and so do the National Council 
of Churches, AFL-CIO, ITT, the Red 
Cross, the YMCA, and the AMA. Virtu- 
ally all of us are involved in one of these 
organizations or one very similar. But 
most do not know what the foreign pol- 
icies of these organizations are, or if we 
do, it is unlikely that we have taken a 
direct role in formulating them. Why? 
Because we tend to organize the foreign 
policies of our nongovernmental organi- 
zations in the image of our national gov- 
ernment. The ‘‘foreign offices’’ of our 
nongovernmental organizations (in na- 
tional headquarters) are usually run by 
elites that are as distant from ordinary 
members as are the general public from 
the policymakers in the White House, the 
Department of State, and the Defense 
Department. 

Heightened awareness of local links to 
the world can lead to concern for the for- 
eign policies of local institutions and 
groups and for the opportunities and ob- 
ligations for more self-conscious partici- 
pation that they offer. Universities have 
foreign policies with respect to their in- 
vestments in multinational corporations, 
their policies for recruitment and educa- 
tion of students from abroad, the long- 
term impacts of their technical assistance 
activities abroad, and the impact of their 
military-related contracts on arms races. 

In a similar fashion, banks, manufac- 
turing corporations, hospitals, farmer’s 
organizations, and voluntary organiza- 
tions have foreign policies. In some cases 
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Diagram 4: Activities providing international 
links between cities. 


these locally based institutions are very 
powerful. For example, headquarters of 
multinational corporations are to be 
found in many cities. In some cases rather 
modest local institutions can have tre- 
mendous impact on a specific country or 
region—such as the impact a university 
can have by creating a new agricultural 
school abroad or by introducing a new 
strain of wheat. In many cases foreign 
policies of a local group directly affect 
only one other community, as when a li- 
brary is stocked with books, a hospital 
operating room is outfitted, or a Cham- 
ber of Commerce trade mission stimu- 
lates orders for the products of modern 
technology. But the impact of these activ- 
ities on lives of people in another com- 
munity may be extensive. 


Participatory Learning 
in Foreign Policymaking 


These local foreign policies offer 
opportunities for participatory learning 
in formulating, implementing, and evalu- 
ating foreign policies. They would seem 
to offer a fruitful laboratory for learning 
because (1) they are near and observable, 
rather than distant and unseen, (2) they 


seem less esoteric and complex than for- 
eign policies of national governments, (3) 
they have more obvious relevance because 
of local linkage, (4) the effect of action, 
or nonaction, is more readily perceived. 
Diagram 5 is one way to portray a process 
for individual learning and participation. 
It would begin by perception of the 
international links of the local communi- 
ty as a whole and particularly in the sector 
of community life in which a specific in- 
dividual is most involved—whether it be 
agriculture, medicine, banking, religion, 
or some other activity. This then stimu- 
lates growing self-conscious involvement 
as the individual increasingly learns how 
he/she is personally involved in interna- 
tional activity. This puts the individual in 
a position for evaluation of these ac- 
tivities in the light of their declared val- 
ues. Is what they are doing to the world as 
consumers, travelers, supporters of inter- 
national voluntary programs, and teach- 
ers and advisers of foreign students really 
consistent with their proclaimed values 
and assertions about responsibilities 
toward humankind? This personal evalu- 
ation then makes possible responsible 
participation that is in accord with values, 
rather than unperceived and thus uneval- 
uated involvement. 

This kind of participatory learning 
could make any local community a labo- 
ratory for development of patterns of 
competence and responsibility that erode 
the habit of leaving foreign policy to dis- 
tant experts. This could enable many 
more people to develop their own foreign 
policy agenda that is relevant to the needs 
and hopes of their everyday lives—in the 
context of growing awareness of the im- 
pact of their global linkages in the every- 
day lives of people abroad. Were this par- 
ticipatory learning process to develop in 
many local communities, it could lead 
toward foreign policy agenda setting by 
citizens—instead of only spasmodic re- 
sponse to agendas set in national offices. 


Diagram 5: Moving the public from perception to self-conscious action. 





At the same time, people would develop 
competence and participatory expecta- 
tions with respect to the larger national 
and global issues to which their local con- 
cerns are linked. In this way the compe- 
tence of national, regional, and global 
governmental institutions to implement 
solutions to international problems that 
really address human needs would be 
increased. 

We have been experimenting with these 
assumptions in Columbus, Ohio, begin- 
ning with an inventory in 1973 of local 
links to the world. In collaboration with 
the Charles F. Kettering Foundation, we 
have investigated international links in 
the context of all the sectors of communi- 
ty life portrayed in Diagram 4. The re- 
sults of our inquiry have been shared with 
interested people in the community 
through lengthy research reports, brief 
summaries of a few pages, and two film- 
strips with audio tape. One filmstrip, 
‘*Foreign Policy in Local Communities,”’ 
illustrates linkages to the world through 


self-consciously evaluate these policies 
and to begin assessing alternatives. This 
can stimulate a process of participatory 
learning. 

There is an important difference be- 
tween learning for international partici- 
pation and most learning that has been 
directed toward ‘‘international aware- 
ness.’’ Education for international 
awareness has usually not specified action 
implications. It has generally been 
directed toward development of accept- 
ance of the foreign policies of the na- 
tional government. With respect to these 
policies, people have traditionally not 
been consulted but simply informed after 
policies have been decided. When funda- 
mental changes in national policy have 
been made—e.g., the Panama Canal 
Treaty—the national government must 
then undertake crash programs to ‘‘edu- 
cate’’ the people. Because of nonin- 
volvement over the long-term, most peo- 
ple do not have the information and ex- 
perience necessary for making intelligent 








**Ironically, it seems that the weakest link in the emerging 


global polity is not in global institutions, as inadequate 
as they might seem, but in organization for international 
participation in local communities.”’ 








specific programs in educational ex- 
change, philanthropic assistance abroad, 
religion, investment, trade, agriculture, 
research, etc. It then demonstrates that 
these activities reflect foreign policies that 
affect global problems such as war and 
peace, food and development. The viewer 
is challenged to evaluate these policies. 
Are local exchange programs really build- 
ing the foundation for a more peaceful 
world? Are we building linkages only to 
people like ourselves rather than those 
who can give us authentic insight into 
other societies? Are we really learning 
how visitors perceive us? Are we learning 
from them as much as we expect them to 
learn from us—for example, with respect 
to technology that conserves resources 
and energy? The filmstrip does not advo- 
cate specific policies. The goal, rather, is 
to illustrate that there are many local 
foreign policies and to incite people to 
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choices. This is the basis for the myth that 
foreign policy issues are too difficult for 
the public to understand. Learning for in- 
ternational participation could gradually 
erode this myth. 


Integrated Local Support Needed 


It would be foolish to expect that in- 
formation about links between a local 
community and the world would alone 
spur individuals to become self-con- 
sciously involved in a process of partici- 
patory learning. This requires organized 
support in the local community. Our re- 
search in Columbus uncovered four con- 
ditions that inhibit this kind of support. 
These conditions are to be found in many 
communities. 

First is fragmentation of international 
activity. There are numerous local host- 
ing, exchange, aid, educational, research, 
religious, and business programs with an 


international emphasis. But most involve 
only a few people, are highly competitive 
for scarce resources and are quick to be- 
lieve and pass on negative rumors about 
organizations perceived to be competing 
for members, financial resources, or 
supporters. 

Second, this fragmentation engenders 
low visibility of international activities to 
each other and to the rest of the commu- 
nity—including potential members, po- 
tential users of services, and potential fi- 
nancial supporters. 

Third, this produces low aspiration. 
Even dedicated workers eventually be- 
lieve that ‘‘nothing more can happen 
around here’’ and that ‘‘people are just 
too provincial for us to achieve more.”’ 


Yet every city, and most smaller com- 
munities, have their cosmopolitans, but 
they represent a fourth problem: lack of 
cosmopolitan responsibility to local 
communities. Local cosmopolitans are 
increasingly linked directly to the whole 
world by jet charters, air freight, satellite 
and telex communication in banks and 
corporations, and through professional, 
service, leisure, arts, sports, scientific, 
educational, manufacturing, marketing, 
and investment organizations. The jet 
plane and modern telecommunications 
have moved the international boundary 
to the customs house in the airport and 
the telecommunications terminal in the 
offices of manufacturing, financial, re- 
search, and communications institutions. 
Global processes are operated and con- 
trolled by cosmopolitans scattered in an 
increasing number of cities. But the more 
these cosmopolitans become enmeshed in 
national and global systems, the less 
interest they seem to have in the local 
community. This lack of cosmopolitan 
responsibility to the local community 
deprives local people of opportunities to 
learn about local links to the world and to 
share in the information and understand- 
ing which cosmopolitans acquire from 
their mobility. 

This diagnosis presents a challenge to 
national and international organizations 
with the goal of enhancing public partici- 
pation in international affairs. Each has 
its own specific activity, such as exchange 
of high school students, medical aid 
abroad, and foreign policy education. 
Each is dependent upon local institutions 
for developing a climate of readiness for 
participation by locals in their organiza- 
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tion. Yet, as local chapters strengthen 
ties to a national or international orga- 
nization, loyally supporting national and 
international goals and sending resources 
to the national or international head- 
quarters, they may become detached 
from and competitive with other local or- 
ganizations that share their goals. This 
fragments the local base of support, 
lowers visibility, lowers aspiration, and 
thus diminishes potential for achieving 
goals of national and international orga- 
nizations. Ironically, it seems that the 
weakest link in the emerging global polity 
is not in global institufions, as inadequate 
as they might seem, but in organization 
for international participation in local 
communities. There is considerable evi- 
dence that ‘‘spaceship earth’’ consists of 
a transnational band of cosmopolitans 
hopefully speeding into orbit—increas- 
ingly linked to each other and increasing- 
ly detached from their communities of 
origin. 

Reorganization of international activi- 
ty in local communities in ways that will 
broaden public participation in interna- 
tional affairs is not a simple task. Modest 
efforts in Columbus are gradually deep- 
ening insight on the problem. Enhanced 
knowledge about international links of 
the community has had action impiica- 
tions, at least for those already involved 
in voluntary international exchange, edu- 
cation, and aid organizations and for 
some in international business. An im- 
mediate response has been: ‘‘If our com- 
munity is that much involved in interna- 
tional affairs, we ought to be able to 
achieve more around here.”’ 


Leaders of these organizations them- 
selves, particularly the voluntary organi- 
zations, discerned that fragmentation of 
effort might be inhibiting achievement. 
They banded together to create the Inter- 
national Council of Mid-Ohio. The coun- 
cil has begun a number of activities that 
enhance awareness of already existing 
international activities and extend oppor- 
tunity to make better use of local interna- 
tional resources—a language bank for 
emergency translation service, a hand- 
book of international services and oppor- 
tunities for service (business, philan- 
thropic, educational, ethnic, religious, re- 
search, etc.), a monthly and quarterly 
composite calendar of international 


events in the community, a resource bank 
of local international experts (for use in 
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‘*[Cosmopolitans] have much to offer based on their global 
travels, research and influence in global systems, but 

many are so busy rushing to and from the airport that they 
don’t seem to have time for sharing their knowledge 


with the local community.’’ 








school, business, and voluntary organiza- 
tion programs) a schools program to sup- 
port teachers desiring to put an interna- 
tional component in their teaching, and 
public symposia on international issues 
that include a strong emphasis on the for- 
eign involvements and foreign policies of 
local institutions. 


Discovering and Using Local Resources 


Discovering and using local resources 
and expertise is an important way to en- 
hance the capacity of local communities 
to develop self-reliance with respect to 
international affairs. People drawing on 
these resources change their image of 
their community as they begin to learn 
how many people in their community 
have extensive and rewarding involve- 
ments in international affairs. Simulta- 
neously, fragmentation of effort is 
eroded as handbooks, language banks, 
resource person banks, calendars, and 
school programs transcend formerly iso- 
lated international activities. This does 
not guarantee future cooperation, but it 
develops an image of a larger enterprise 
and puts people that were formerly sepa- 
rated in contact. 

Discovering and using local resources 
and expertise is an important way to en- 
hance the capacity of individuals to 
develop self-reliance and personal re- 
sponsibility for foreign policy. As more 
individuals learn that many people in 
their own community have extensive and 
rewarding involvements in international 
affairs, these local models challenge as- 
sumptions that ‘‘nothing much can be 
done around here.’’ As more individuals 
learn that their community is not distant 
from the world, it generates new interest 
in organized activity and increases the 
level of aspiration of those already in- 
volved. 

Discovering and using local resources, 
especially people, is also important in 







developing patterns of responsibility to 
their local community by cosmopolitans 
in business, university, research, and 
other institutions. They have much to of- 
fer based on their global travels, research 
and influence in global systems. But 
many are so busy rushing to and from the 
airport that they don’t seem to have time 
for sharing their knowledge with the local 
community. Those of us with keen inter- 
est in wider public education and partici- 
pation can encourage these cosmopoli- 
tans to share with the community. At the 
same time, cosmopolitans who are con- 
trolling global systems from our own 
community will have an enhanced oppor- 
tunity to obtain local feedback and will be 
better able to reflect the concerns of an 
increasingly informed public in their ac- 
tivities abroad. 

It remains to be seen whether norms for 
local responsibility of cosmopolitans can 
be developed that are strong enough to 
compete with job-related obligations and 
the excitement of national and trans- 
national involvements. But we have iden- 
tified a surprising number of people who 
seem eager to participate locally but who 
had found no roles through which their 
international involvements could be pro- 
jected into the local community. 

It also remains to be seen whether par- 
ticipatory learning in foreign policymak- 
ing in the local community can enable 
many more local people to become self- 
consciously responsible for the foreign 
policies of local groups and organizations 
in both the public and private sector, and 
in turn more self-consciously responsible 
for the national and international exten- 
sions of these activities. I believe they 
can. If I didn’t, I would have little hope 
either for democratic governance in the 
future or for the possibility that national 
and international institutions could cope 
with an increasing array of critical prob- 
lems that transcend national boundaries. [_] 
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Cohen, Marjorie Adoff (author) and 
Margaret E. Sherman (editor). The 
Whole World Handbook. The Council on 
International Educational Exchange and 
the Frommer/Pasmantier Publishing 
Corporation. 1978. 310 pp. $3.95. 


If you’ re looking for answers to ques- 
tions like how to find a job teaching 
English in Japan, travel overland from 
India to Kathmandu, or study film theory 
and history in Paris, you don’t have to 
search through obscure and esoteric 
volumes. The Council on International 
Educational Exchange (CIEE) has done 
the legwork for you, and collected this, 
and much more information into their 
1978-79 edition of the Whole World 
Handbook. 

The Council has been involved for 
more than 30 years in the field of interna- 
tional exchange and student travel. With 
its offices and contacts abroad, and with 
over 200 member schools, colleges, and 
universities in the United States, it is not 
surprising that CIEE has, in this fifth 
edition of the Handbook, come up with 
one of the most comprehensive resource 
books on the subject of student work, 
study, and travel abroad. 


Its opening chapter, ‘‘The Bare Essen- 
tials,’’ provides an in-depth orientation to 
the realities of work, study, and travel 
outside the United States: required read- 
ing for any student contemplating one of 
these alternatives. How easy will it be to 
secure employment? Where can one turn 
for more information? Should one study 
abroad for a year, a semester, or a sum- 
mer? Or tour on one’s own or witha 
group? CIEE raises (and often provides 
answers to) these important questions. 
The chapter is particularly strong on 
short-term employment and on study 
abroad; it is weaker in its ‘‘touring”’ sec- 
tion, which does not adequately presage 
the wealth of travel information con- 
tained in the book. 

A second chapter addresses the prob- 
lem of ‘‘Getting There,’’ whether it be by 
air or sea. CIEE’s intelligent and thor- 
ough discussion of student flights and 
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complicated fare options sheds light on a 
subject usually confusing at best. More- 
over, much of the information here is 
simply not available elsewhere, making 
the Handbook an invaluable tool to both 
students and advisers alike. 

Chapter three provides a narrative in- 
troduction to travel and study in Europe, 
and is followed by a chapter covering 
work, study, and travel country-by- 
country in Europe. Succeeding chapters 
cover this material for remaining geo- 
graphic areas of the world. Adequate 
listings of study abroad programs for 
each country or area of the world are pro- 
vided. It should be noted that the listings 
are not comprehensive: They are limited 
to those of CIEE member institutions. 


Throughout, the Whole World Hana- 
book is a veritable goldmine of 
addresses, a compendium of ‘‘where to 
write’ for information on subjects both 
broad and narrow concerning work (par- 
ticularly short-term), study, and travel 
abroad. As such, it should certainly be a 
starting point for any student with in- 
terests in these fields. But it is perhaps 
even more useful in the hands of the ad- 
visers of such students, as a sourcebook 
for steering these students toward more 
complete information on specific sub- 
jects. 

To emphasize the ‘‘compendium’’ as- 
pect of the Whole World Handbook 


should not imply that it is not fun to read. 


It is far from an endless series of lists, 
mixing as it does narrative material with 
inventories of programs and addresses. 
This fifth edition is spiced with a liberal 
selection of quotes from student world 
travelers, some more useful than others, 
but often providing first-hand informa- 
tion from ‘‘someone who’s been there.’’ 


Nevertheless, because of these quotes, 
the book suffers somewhat from an iden- 
tity crisis; it is primarily a guide to 
resources and opportunities, yet it offers 
guidebook-style hints for traveling which 
lack the broad focus one expects from the 
work. Despite their personalizing touch, 
one wonders occasionally whether the 
space devoted to these quotes is merited 


for the amount of information they pro- 
vide. 

Of course, as with any book of its 
scope, the Handbook can be uneven. In 
the chapter on Western Europe, for ex- 
ample, CIEE provides thorough coverage 
of student flights in Europe, but relies on 
a student contact for its information on 
Inter-Rail. Why is this necessary for an 
organization with a Paris office? 

It should be pointed out, too, that in- 
formation on costs has been left vague, 
probably more of an asset than a defect in 
a book which undergoes revision every 2 
years in an era of spiraling prices. 

These are minor faults in a book as gen- 
erally valuable as the Whole World Hand- 
book. More serious are its organizational 
problems, which are compounded by a 
confusing choice of type-styles for section 
and subsection headings. It is hard to 
know exactly where to find what you’re 
after in the book, despite chapter titles 
which seem descriptive enough. It takes 
familiarity with the layout to draw max- 
imum benefit from the Handbook, some- 
thing the casual peruser is unlikely to 
bring along. 

This is perhaps why the Handbook is 
most useful in the advising setting, where 
a trained staff person can produce it as a 
reference tool, directing students’ atten- 
tion to relevant material. 

As a resource in this context, the book 
is unsurpassed. There are books more 
complete on individual aspects of the sub- 
ject matter covered in the Whole World 
Handbook: for study, IIE’s publications 
and Harper and Row’s The New Guide 
To Study Abroad; for long-term employ- 
ment abroad, Georgetown University’s 
Career Opportunities in the International 
Field; and for travel, Harvard’s Let’s 
Go... publications. But for com- 
pleteness in all three areas combined in 
one volume, it’s hard to beat the Whole 
World Handbook. No office serving stu- 
dent travelers should be without it. 


Jon Booth, Jon Heise, Susan 
Nisbett, and Marcia Shelton 
International Center Staff 
University of Michigan 
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The International Communication 
Agency and Public Diplomacy 


The following documents are published here to provide some background information to the 
readers of Exchange on the Presidential reorganization that created the new International 
Communication Agency on April 1, 1978. 


Jimmy Carter 





The Statement of Mission for the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency transmit- 
ted by President Jimmy Carter to Am- 
bassador John E. Reinhardt on March 
13, 1978. 


As you and the International Commu- 
nication Agency embark upon your new 
mission, I want to outline my views of the 
purposes and functions of the Agency, 
and the manner in which it should con- 
duct its affairs. 

In transmitting Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1977 to the Congress, I said that 
the principal function of the agency 
should be to reduce the degree to which 
misperceptions and misunderstandings 
complicate relations between the United 
States and other nations. In international 
affairs, as in our personal lives, the start- 
ing point for dealing effectively with 
others is the clearest possible understand- 
ing of differing points of view. The fun- 
damental premise of the International 
Communication Agency is that it is in our 
national interest to encourage the sharing 
of ideas and cultural activities among the 
people of the United States and the people 
of other nations. 

It is in the general interest of the com- 
munity of nations, as well as in our own 
interest, that other nations and other 
peoples know where this great country 
stands, and why. We want them to under- 
stand our values, our institutions—the 
vitality of our culture—and how these 
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relate to their own experience. We must 
share our successes, and look for help in 
learning from our failures. We must 
make available to people of other nations 
facts they would not otherwise learn 
about ourselves and our views. 

It is also in our interest—and in the in- 
terest of other nations—that Americans 
have the opportunity to understand the 
histories, cultures, and problems of 
others, so that we can come to understand 
their hopes, perceptions, and aspirations. 
In so doing, the agency will contribute to 
our capacity as a people and as a govern- 
ment to manage our foreign affairs with 
sensitivity in an effective and responsible 
way. 

You and your colleagues have five 
main tasks: 


1. To encourage, aid, and sponsor the 
broadest possible exchange of people and 
ideas between our country and other na- 
tions. It will be your job to: 


e Continue successful government- 
sponsored exchange programs that 
now come under your agency, and 
improve them wherever possible. 


Encourage private institutions in this 
country to develop their own forms 
of exchange and aid those that are in 
the broadest national interest. 


Provide counsel and information on 
our international exchange program 
as a whole, and assist in maintaining 


broad participation in the interna- 
tional exchange programs conducted 
by government departments and 
agencies, including those adminis- 
tered by the International Communi- 
cation Agency. 


2. To give foreign peoples the best pos- 
sible understanding of our policies and 
our intentions, and sufficient information 
about American society and culture to 
comprehend why we have chosen certain 
policies over others. In so doing, you will 
wish to draw upon thoughtful and repre- 
sentative Americans, through the use of 
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radio and television, magazines and other 
printed materials, and through seminars, 
personal contacts, the presentation of 
American art and culture, and the teach- 
ing of the English language where neces- 
sary and appropriate. 

3. To help insure that our government 
adequately understands foreign public 
opinion and culture for policymaking 
purposes, and to assist individual Ameri- 
cans and institutions in learning about 
other nations and their cultures. 

4. To assist in the development and ex- 
ecution of a comprehensive national pol- 
icy on international communications, 
designed to allow and encourage the max- 
imum flow of information and ideas 
among the peoples of the world. Such a 
policy must take into consideration the 
needs and sensitivities of others, as well 
as our own needs. 


5. To prepare for and conduct negotia- 
tions on cultural exchanges with other 
governments, aware always that the most 
effective sharing of culture, ideas, and in- 
formation comes between individual peo- 
ple rather than through formal acts of 
governments. 


In discharging these responsibilities, 
you must keep these goals in mind: 


Since all the Agency’s activities bear a 
relationship to our foreign policies and 
interests, you will seek guidance on those 
policies and interests from the Secretary 
of State. 


You will be responsible for maintaining 
the scholarly integrity and nonpolitical 
character of the exchange programs with- 
in your agency, and for maintaining the 
independence of the Voice of America 
news broadcasts. You will wish to assure 


that they reflect the broad interests of the 
United States and of the people served by 
these programs. 


I look forward to your periodic ac- 
counting of your undertakings and your 
recommendations on the conduct of 
public diplomacy. 


Finally, the agency will undertake no 
activities which are covert, manipulative, 
or propagandistic. The agency can as- 
sume—as our founding fathers did—that 
a great and free society is its own best 
witness, and can put its faith in the power 
of ideas. 


I’m sure the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people join with me in wishing you 
every success in these important en- 
deavors. 


Jimmy Carter 





Remarks of Vice President Walter 
Mondale delivered at the inaugural 
ceremonies of the International Com- 
munication Agency, April 3, 1978, 
Washington, D.C. 


Today marks the first full working day 
for the newly created International 
Communication Agency, so-called ICA, 
which officially came into being on April 
1, 1978, as mandated by the President 
and the Congress. It is my great pleasure 
to be here this morning to swear in Am- 
bassador Reinhardt as the first Director 
of the ICA. 

The President, as you know, returns 
this evening from Liberia and a week- 








**... the ICA brings the 
capabilities, the skills, the 
talents and the dedication to 
service of those who formerly 
served in the USIA and its 
Voice of America and the... 
Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs.’’ 








long journey which has taken him to Ven- 
ezuela, Brazil, Nigeria, and Liberia. Just 
before he left, I asked him if he wanted 
me to be at the Oval Office while he was 
gone: He said no. I asked him if he 
wanted me to bring some leaders of Con- 
gress down to the White House to discuss 
important business while he was gone. He 
said no, but he did want me to be in the 
center of power. So I decided to come 
over here this morning to swear in John 
Reinhardt. 

On his departure last week the Presi- 
dent said: ‘‘I set out on this journey to ex- 
plain our own American values proudly 
and clearly to our friends and to under- 
stand their opinions and their con- 
cerns’’—words which are directly appli- 
cable to all of you serving in the ICA as 
you set out on your journey today. In 
submitting the Reorganization Plan to the 
Congress last year, the President sum- 
marized the two distinct but related goals 
of the ICA as follows: One, to tell the 
world about our society and policies, in 
particular our commitment to cultural 
diversity and individual liberty. Secondly, 
to tell ourselves about the world, so as to 
enrich our own culture as well as to give 
us the understanding to deal effectively 
with problems among nations. 

To meet these goals, the ICA brings the 


Walter Mondale 


capabilities, the skills, the talents and the 
dedication to service of those who for- 
merly served in the USIA and its Voice of 
America and the Department of State’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs. The ICA brings to its tasks the 
proud tradition of accomplishment re- 
flected in the words of Edward R. Mur- 
row 17 years ago when he said: ‘*‘What we 
endeavor is to reflect with fidelity to our 
allies, to the uncommitted nations and 
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even to those who are hostile to us, not 
only our policy but our ideals. We not 
only seek to show people who we are and 
how we live: we must also engage others 
in the delicate, difficult art of human per- 
suasion, to explain why we do what we 
do.”’ 

Finally , and of central importance, the 
entire Nation is privileged to have as its 


first Director of the ICA, Ambassador 
John E. Reinhardt. Ambassador Rein- 
hardt was formerly Director of the USIA 
and the first Director to rise to that posi- 
tion of leadership through the career 
ranks. For more than 20 years he has 
served throughout the world. He has dis- 
tinguished himself as well as Ambassador 
to Nigeria. His awards include the Ed- 


ward R. Murrow Award for Excellence in 
Public Diplomacy. 

On behalf of the President, I am 
delighted to say to you, Ambassador 
Reinhardt, how very privileged and 
honored we are to have you as the first 
Director. Your knowledge of people and 
world affairs and your proven leadership 
speak well for the future of the Agency. [_ } 





Excerpts of remarks made by Warren 
Christopher, Deputy Secretary of State, 
at the hearings on ‘‘Public Diplomacy 
and the Future’’ before the Committee on 
International Relations, Subcommittee 
on International Operations, June 21, 
1977. 


. . . | would like to begin by putting 
public diplomacy in the context of its pur- 
pose and place in our foreign policy struc- 
ture. 

I think it is useful always to try to de- 
fine what the purposes are. I would like to 
start by defining the purposes of public 
diplomacy. 

They are, first, to insure that other na- 
tions more accurately understand this 
country, its values, institutions, and pol- 
icies; second, to insure that our uader- 
standing of other nations and of our in- 
terrelationship with them is informed and 
accurate; third, to insure that this mutual 
understanding is bolstered by collabora- 
tive individual and institutional relation- 
ships across cultural lines. And, fourth, 
to insure that as the international policies 
of our government are formed, we take 
into account the values, interests, and 
priorities of publics abroad. 

The audience for public diplomacy de- 
fines its vital place in the conduct of 
American foreign policy. Public diplo- 
macy complements and reenforces tradi- 
tional government-to-government diplo- 
macy by seeking to communicate with 
peoples of other nations. 

In particular, it seeks to establish a 
dialog with those who are importantly in- 
volved now or are likely to be involved in 
the formulation and discussion of the at- 
titudes and ideas which affect the United 
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States. I speak here of people in other na- 
tions who are active in the academic 
world, the world of art and culture, in 
communications and in government, 
those people in foreign countries who are 
destined to be the future leaders of their 
nations. 

. . . the issues of public diplomacy are 
far broader than international govern- 
ment organization. They also contain the 
wider span of international communica- 
tions in this new age of information. This 
wider span includes such very important 
issues as satellite television transmissions, 
Comsat receivers in underdeveloped 
countries, and the free dissemination of 
news all over the world. 

We are involved in preparing for inter- 
national conferences which will touch 
some of these subjects. 

We believe that we must address these 
individual issues within the context of a 
comprehensive view of U.S. policy. In 
our view, this comprehensive view must 
be governed by important principles. We 
must try to start from a bedrock of princi- 
ple, which will help us in deciding where 
to go in these international conferences 
and in developing our own policy. 

The first principle, and this is really 
an exceedingly important one to me and 
to our policy, is that we as a nation are 
committed to freedom of information 
and expression and the fundamental 
human rights of every individual to seek, 
receive, and impart information and ideas 
through any medium and regardless of 
frontiers. 

Second, we recognize the vital impor- 
tance of communication in the develop- 
ment of peoples and nations and of 
friendly relations between them. All peo- 
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ple should have a chance to share in the 
potential benefits of modern mass com- 
munications. Thus, we are determined to 
help develop and increase the means of 
communication among peoples. 

At the same time we are detemined to 
preserve the multiplicity and independ- 
ence of sources of information. 

Third, we believe that the interna- 
tional flow of information and ideas must 
be two-way. At the present time, there is 
an imbalance. For example, much more 
information flows to the so-called Third 
World than flows from the Third World. 
One example of our willingness to help 
correct some of the imbalance is our long- 
standing offer to share our knowledge 
and expertise in the use of our communi- 
cations satellite. 

These three principles, although they 
are general, I think will be important as 
background for the specific and concrete 
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steps we take in the whole area of interna- 
tional communications. What we do must 
be consistent with these principles, and I 
might say particularly the first one. 

Now, we have reviewed our public di- 
plomacy here in the United States from 
the perspective of the purposes and the 
principles which I have outlined. 

In this connection, we have identified 
five specific functions for public diplo- 
macy. 

First, there is ‘‘cultural exchange,’’ 
which includes the exchange of people in 
both directions and the forging of institu- 
tional links. In the Fulbright program, 
which sends scholars abroad and brings 
foreign scholars here to pursue their 
studies, we have a major example of this 
important function. This function is 
managed by the State Department at 
home and by USIA overseas. 

A second aspect of public diplomacy is 
the so-called ‘‘general information’’ as- 
pect, which consists of activities under- 
taken to project abroad important aspects 
of American These activities 
include exhibits, libraries, seminars, lec- 
tures and much of VOA’s [the Voice of 
America] programming. Most of these 
activities are managed by USIA. Pro 
grams such as touring of performing art- 
ists are managed at home by the State 
Department and overseas by USIA. 

A third aspect of public diplomacy is 
what is referred to as ‘‘policy informa- 
tion,’’ which is a combination of back- 
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society. 


I will note in passing that I differentiate 
between ‘‘general information’’ and 
**nolicy information,’’ because others 
have done so in framing their recommen- 
dations, but for myself, I have to say I 
regard the dichotomy as being somewhat 
artificial. 

A fourth aspect of public diplomacy is 
what is known as ‘‘public affairs advice,”’ 
which represents an attempt to assess and 
evaluate foreign public opinion and at- 
titudes and thus to inform the U.S. agen- 
cies with respect to development of our 
own foreign policy. For example, USIA 
was able to provide a survey of European 
attitudes toward the issue of human 
rights prior to President Carter’s trip to 
Europe. 

... 1 think this is one aspect of USIA’s 
capability that we do not take adequate 
advantage of at the State Department. 
One of the things I hope to do is to enable 
us to take advantage more fully of the 
really valuable advice that is available 
from USIA on the attitudes and views of 
foreign countries and foreign peoples 
with respect to our own foreign policy. 

Finally, the fifth and by no means least 
important of the aspects of public diplo- 
macy is news reporting, which is per- 
formed principally by the Voice of Amer- 
ica. | would emphasize here that factual 
and unbiased reporting of all the news is 
the key to the integrity and credibility of 
the Voice. We must remain alert to insure 
that the news functions of the Voice of 








**We recognize, in a world of information, it is no longer suffi- 
cient to reach only the existing power structures of other 
nations.”’ 











ground and policy guidance on current 
and long-term issues for use in explaining 
our policies abroad. This information is 
obtained from State Department sources 
and statements and is disseminated by 
USIA to our posts overseas and to the 
Voice of America. 

The Voice draws upon this information 
for the policy commentary and analyses 
that it broadcasts. The subjects cover 
such issues as human rights, SALT, and 
the Middle East. 
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America reflect the very highest stand- 
ards of American journalism. 

It is through these five functions of 
public diplomacy that we are able as a na- 
tion to seek respect for our opinions and 
to pay respect to the opinions of others. 
We recognize, in a world of information, 
it is no longer sufficient to reach only the 
existing power structures in other nations. 
Their policies, just as ours, are affected 
by the knowledge and attitude of their cit- 
izens. So it is especially important for us 


to recognize that younger generations in 
other countries will soon occupy positions 
of influence not only in government but 
in the media, the academic community, 
the cultural world, and other important 
segments of society. 

We are conducting a comprehensive re- 
view of our own organization for public 
diplomacy. In this review, we have taken 
into account other studies, including [the] 
1968 [Congressional] report on ‘‘The 
Future of U.S. Diplomacy’’ and, of 
course, the outstanding report prepared 
by Dr. Stanton, which was prepared in 
1975. Through this process, we have iden- 
tified several important shortcomings in 
the present organizational structure, at 
least shortcomings as we perceive them. 


First, we have found that components 
of public diplomacy have been fragment- 
ed. For example, the responsibility for 
cultural activities and some of the general 
information activities are split between 
USIA overseas and the State Department 
at home. 


We have also concluded in our review 
that our international relations in the 
years ahead require more serious atten- 
tion to public diplomacy than has been 
given in the past. Public diplomacy has 
been too distant from the processes by 
which our foreign policy is conducted— 
both for the contribution it makes when 
policies are decided and the support it can 
provide when those policies are in opera- 
tion. 

In this connection, I might mention 
specifically that the dissemination of ac- 
curate, ample, and timely policy guidance 
to our missions Overseas and to the VOA 
has been hampered by a lack of full com- 
munication between the State Department 
and USIA, despite, I should emphasize, 
the good intentions of all concerned. 

Similarly, the use of public affairs ad- 
vice has been impaired by the lack of a 
close relationship between those who pre- 
pare this analysis and those who rely on it 
in the State Department. 

Our review of the issues and questions 
involved has caused us to conclude that 
reorganization is required. The form of 
the reorganization has been and is under 
intensive study, but no final decisions 
have been made by the President. The 
administration is following [these] hear- 
ings with great interest and great care as 
we proceed to shape our final recommen- 
dations and decisions in this area. 
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In undertaking a reorganization of our 
public diplomacy in a contemporary 
world, we will try to test all present activ- 
ities for their relevance to current and 


future needs and their effectiveness. We 
will identify new activities that need to be 
undertaken and try to establish principles 
for the management of these activities, 
with the aim of assuring that efficiency 
and effectiveness in furthering long-term 


national interests will be the result of our 
»forts. 
“his reorganization, or evaluation. . . 
‘ an important opportunity for the Con- 
gress, the administration and the Ameri- 
can people. 





Excerpts of remarks by ICA Director 
John E. Reinhardt delivered at the in- 
augural ceremonies of the International 
Communication Agency, Washington, 
D.C., April 3, 1978. 


I believe in the power of ideas. I believe 
that ideas are what the International 
Communication Agency is all about—the 
generation of ideas, the exchange of 
ideas, the refinement of ideas. In the ebbs 
and flows of history, there are those who 
place their trust in military might, those 
who lean to economic determinism, those 
whose ultimate regard is for scientific and 
technological innovation. 

I turn to ideas. I believe, with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, that ‘‘man’s mind, 
stretched to a new idea, never goes back 
to its original dimension.’’ I believe, with 
H. G. Wells, that, ‘‘human history is in 
essence a history of ideas.’’ I believe, with 
President Carter, that ‘‘it is a mistake to 
undervalue the power of words and of the 
ideas that words embody.’’ 

I also believe that the human personal- 
ity, and human creativity, and human 
well-being flourish best where humane 
values and the rule of law—in their fullest 
sense—also flourish. 

I believe it imperative—and in our 
highest national interest—to enhance the 
sensitivity, the insight and the under- 
standing that Americans bring to their 
relations with other peoples. As President 
Carter has said, ‘‘only by knowing and 
understanding each other’s experiences 
can we find common ground on which we 
can examine and resolve our differ- 
ences.”’ 

I also believe it imperative that other 
societies know clearly where we stand and 
why—as a government and as a people— 
on issues of concern, just as I believe it in- 
evitable that other societies, in their own 
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interests, will want to know. An impov- 
tant part of our mandate continues to be 
the obligation to explain American poli- 
cies as clearly and effectively as we can. 

I believe that America has given birth 
to one of the most dynamic, most creative 
cultures since the Renaissance—but I also 
believe that no culture is so fully cultivat- 
ed that it cannot be further enriched by 
the cultures of others. 

I believe that, where they are properly 
rooted, cultural relations among peoples 
are more fundamental, more lasting than 
any other form of contact across national 
boundaries. Likewise, I believe that a 
people’s cultural achievements are both 
the most important statements they can 
make about themselves and the most 
meaningful statements that can be made 
about them by others. 

I believe that the most effective means 
of communication is direct and personal. 
As Edward R. Murrow once said, in 
communicating across vast distances, the 
last three feet are the hardest and most 
important. A superb film or a superb 
magazine or a superb book—however 
valuable in its own right—is no substitute 
for a superb discussion among individ- 
uals. That is why our exchange of persons 
programs, and our colleagues in the field, 
and Americans voluntarily participating 
with us here at home are so central to our 
work. 

I believe that the world has changed, 
and that Americans have changed with it. 
We now know that what we and others do 
as nations affects each other in historical- 
ly unparalleled ways. We recognize that 
people—both at home and abroad—are 
demanding as never before to be involved 
in the overriding decisions that affect 
their lives. We appreciate, more fully 
than ever, that we cannot live free of 
foreign entanglements and, at the same 


time, that we cannot work our will unfet- 
tered on others. 

I believe, above all, that the work we 
do can and does make a difference. Sure- 
ly there will always be real conflicts of in- 
terest among peoples. But I believe that 
we can play a profound role in helping to 
reduce a multitude of conflicts that arise 
largely, if not entirely, from misunder- 
standings and misperceptions ainong 
people. And I believe we can make an 
essential contribution to the creation of 
an international environment in which 
real differences are worked out rational- 
ly, sensitively and peaceably. 

Consider for a moment: 


¢ Would the controversy over landing 
rights for the Concorde in New York 
City have raged quite so emotional- 
ly, or proved quite so intractable, if 
some representative sample of the 
citizens of Queens had visited for a 
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**The President and others—including a wide array of people and institutions throughout our 


society—can look first to ICA as a principal vehicle for enhancing our knowledge and understand- 
ing of other peoples.’’ 








period with their counterparts in 
Toulouse? 

Would the peace initiative under- 
taken by President Sadat have borne 
fruit more readily had the Arabs 
and the Israelis been more directly, 
more intimately in touch with each 
other over the last 30 years? 


Could the problems of the world 
economy be dealt with more sensi- 
tively and more successfully if econ- 
omists and businessmen and workers 
from around the world were brought 
together more frequently and more 
purposefully to discuss issues of 
overriding common concern? 


We can all pick our examples. But the 
conclusion, I believe, is inescapable: tra- 
ditional, government-to-government di- 
plomacy is no island unto itself. It does 
not operate in a vacuum. Indeed, its suc- 
cess or failure is shaped by the interna- 
tional environment in which it is con- 
ducted. The relations among peoples— 
the hopes, the aspirations and the percep- 
tions of different societies; the extent to 
which people know and understand and 
have contact with each other—provide 
the context within which traditional 
diplomacy operates, the fundamental 
building blocks of the international envi- 
ronment. This is our work, and in an im- 
portant sense traditional diplomacy is our 
handmaiden, not the reverse. What could 
be more exciting or more challenging than 
to be mandated to shape the basic forces 
in our relations with other peoples? 

This should give you some sense of my 
view of the potential of ICA as an institu- 
tion—a potential, I believe, that is limited 
only by our answers to four questions: 


* How imposing an institution do we 
wish to create? 


¢ How central do we wish to be in de- 
termining relations between our soci- 
ety and others? 


¢ How great a contribution is each of 
us prepared to make to the task? 


¢ What kind of an institution, doing 
what kind of work at what level of 
importance, do we want to look back 
upon in 5 to 10 years? 


As I see it, the President and others can 
look first to ICA for advice on the con- 
duct of our overall cultural relations with 
other societies. 

The President and others can look first 
to ICA for sound counsel on the develop- 
ment and implementation of internation- 
al communications policies. 

The President and others should look 
routinely to ICA as a source of original 
thought on major international initia- 
tives. 

The President and others—including a 
wide array of people and institutions 
throughout our society—can look first to 
ICA as a principal vehicle for enhancing 
our knowledge and understanding of 
other peoples. 

The President and others, in short, can 
view ICA as an agency of singular impor- 
tance in our dealings with other nations 
and other peoples. 

Given its mission, given the activities in 
which it is engaged, given your talents 
and dedication and experience, ICA can 
and should be the single most exciting in- 
stitution in government in which to work. 

That is my vision of ICA’s potential. I 
believe it reasonable. I encourage you to 
share it, and I submit that, working to- 
gether, we can convert this vision into 
reality. 

Some 30 years ago, Senator J. William 
Fulbright also had a vision. Many of you 
have played a role in bringing that vision 
to life. Your work has left a unique mark 
on the world. I believe it to be among the 
most important contributions that we as a 
people have made to ourselves and to 
others since the end of World War II. 
And now, if our vision is as compelling as 
was Senator Fulbright’s, if we are as 
dedicated as he and others have been over 
more than three decades, then I believe 
we can and will succeed. 


What, then, are the practical implica- 
tions for our work? I do not pretend to 
have a definitive answer today. Surely, we 
all have much to learn. Some things we 
shall try, find them lacking and change. 
Other approaches will occur to us only 
with experience. Nonetheless, I believe 
there are some principles worth noting. 

First, we must think and act from the 
beginning as a singie, integrated organi- 
zation. Reorganization is behind us. The 
United States Information Agency, the 
United States Information Service, and 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs no longer exist. However fond we 
were of those institutions (and I was ex- 
ceedingly fond of them), whatever value 
we placed on their work (and I placed a 
great deal), however much of our time 
and energy and emotion we devoted to 
them (and I devoted a healthy amount of 
all three), they are now history—proud 
history, to be sure, history on which we 
can build, but nonetheless history. 

Today, we embark on an act of crea- 
tion. We have a new agency, a single 
agency, an integrated agency. This reality 
should govern our policies, our pro- 
grams, our relationships with each other. 
We should no longer think of ourselves as 
engaged in information work or educa- 
tional work or cultural work. We are en- 
gaged in communication with other 
peoples. 

Second, we must be more disciplined 
than we have been in the past. We must 
examine, evaluate, critique what we are 
doing and why. We must ask ourselves 
how the American taxpayer will benefit 
from any particular proposal or program. 
We must be aware that the quantity of 
our activities does not necessarily reflect, 
indeed it may hinder, the quality of our 
activities. 

It is for reasons of discipline that the 
International Communication Agency 
has been structured so as to reduce self- 
contained power centers. It is for reasons 
of discipline that posts abroad must pro- 
ceed with their program planning in the 
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first instance from Ambassadors’ goals 
and objectives. It is for reasons of disci- 
pline that effective influence structure 
analyses and audience record systems will 
be required. It is for reasons of discipline 
that the acquisition and production of 
media products in mutually reinforcing 
ways are essential. It is for reasons of 
discipline that all of our activities must be 
linked to strategic policies derived from a 
thorough, research-based understanding 
of the common concerns and the commu- 
nication tensions between our society and 
others. 

Third, many of us must think and act 
differently than we have in the past. This 
necessity derives from the fact that we are 
a new, single, integrated organization 
mandated, as the President has made 
clear: 


* ‘*To tell the world about our society 
and policies—in particular our com- 
mitment to cultural diversity and in- 
dividual liberty. 


**To tell ourselves about the world, 
so as to enrich our own culture as 
well as to give us the understanding 
to deal effectively with problems 
among nations.”’ 


Neither USIA nor the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs was charg- 
ed with this twin mandate. The Interna- 
tional Communication Agency is. 

Some will contend that USIS abroad 
had long been engaged in two-way com- 
munication. Undeniably, it was for many 
years the overseas executor of the CU 
program. 

Nonetheless, USIA’s focus was always 
fundamentally one-way. Its mission was 
to tell others about our policies and our 
societies. To the extent that engaging 
others in a dialogue was seen as an essen- 
tial tool for accomplishing this purpose, it 
was utilized and rightly so. 

In contrast, the International Commu- 
nication Agency has two-way communi- 
cation as a fundamental principle of its 
mission and its activities. Speakers sent 
abroad, seminars held abroad, visitors 
brought to this country—our activities 
and programs as a whole should be de- 
signed to learn as well as to inform, and 
to inform as well as to learn. 

The Voice of America, to give but one 
example, has always been—and no doubt 
will continue to be—primarily a one-way 
medium. It will not broadcast to the 
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American people. Yet people at the Voice 
have been thinking creatively about the 
possibilities of using the Voice to involve 
foreigners in its programming in ways 
never before attempted. 

What can the Television and Film Serv- 
ice do along these lines? What can the 
Press and Publications Service do? What 
can each of us do to promote more effec- 
tive interaction with the peoples of other 
countries? That is a question that should 
suffuse the thinking of everyone in the In- 
ternational Communication Agency— 
every post, every employee, every ele- 
ment. 

I can think of no more inspiring or 
meaningful guideline for our work, 
nothing that is more consistent with the 
American character, American values, or 
American social and political processes, 
than the words of John Stuart Mill: ‘‘Not 
the violent conflict between parts of the 
truth,’’ Mill said, ‘‘but the quiet suppres- 
sion of half of it, is the formidable evil; 
there is always hope when people are 
forced to listen to both sides; it is when 
they attend only to one that errors harden 
into prejudices, and truth itself ceases to 
have the effect of truth, by being exag- 
gerated into falsehood.”’ 


Before concluding, I should like to 


change of officers and employees with 
our sister institution. Our work, and our 
mission, are different from those of the 
Department. But they are closely related. 
We must work cooperatively with the De- 
partment of State at all times and at all 
levels. 


Finaliy, I want to end where I began— 
with ideas. They are the lifeblood of our 
agency. They should be blossoming at all 
levels of our agency. One of the great ad- 
vantages of a new beginning like ours is 
that we can generate ideas together. We 
have a new mission, and we must now, 
jointly, give this mission life and mean- 
ing. In so doing, we are limited only by 
our imaginations. New ideas may not 
always be adopted, but they will always 
be welcome. I encourage each of you to 
think imaginatively about what we can do 
differently, how we can do better. 

We are confronted with a rare, open 
moment in history. That prospect is chal- 
lenging. Whether and how we seize the 
moment is largely up to us. It will be a test 
of our beliefs, our vision, our will—and, 
surely, of our energies. 

I am reminded, in closing, of a story I 
first heard some 20 years ago when I ar- 
rived in the Philippines as a new employee 
of the U.S. Government. Some of you 








**We are confronted with a rare, open moment in history .. . 
Whether and how we seize the moment is largely up to us. It will 
be a test of our beliefs, our vision, our will—and surely, of our 
energies.”’ 








[discuss ICA’s] relationship to the De- 
partment of State. The International 
Communication Agency is an independ- 
ent agency of the Federal Government. It 
is responsible for its own budget, its own 
personnel system, its own programs. Its 
Director reports both to the President and 
to the Secretary of State. It is from the 
Secretary of State that we shall seek and 
receive guidance on the foreign policies 
and interests of the United States. 

I look forward to the closest, most col- 
legial working relationship with the 
Department of State. I think it highiy de- 
sirable that we have an equitable inter- 


may be familiar with it. The story is 
about the journey of a traveler across a 
vast and lonely plain. In his progress, the 
traveler comes across workers cutting 
stone. And of each he asks: ‘‘What are 
you doing?’’ Repeatedly, he is told: 
**Can’t you see? I am cutting stone.”’ 
Finally, he stops once again and asks: 
‘*What are you doing?’’ And this time the 
reply is different: ‘‘I,’’ says the worker, 
‘*am building a cathedral.”’ 

Our choice is similar. We can see our- 
selves as stonecutters; or we can be cathe- 
dral builders. I hope it will be said of all 
of us that we fashioned a cathedral. ‘2 
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Excerpts from a speech delivered on 
March 14, 1978, by ICA Deputy Director 
Charles W. Bray III before the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association’s 
Government Affairs Committee in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

. I tend to the view that we 
Americans have, in recent years, under- 
stated the importance of ideas in human 
history and that we have unnecessarily 
depreciated the currency of our own 
ideas—their power—in the international 
marketplace. We have also tended to 
forget the excitement which comes from 
considering the ideas, cultures and artistic 
expressions of other societies. . . 

And yet it is a good time for ideas in the 
marketplace of the world. Across much 
of the globe, the intellectual discourse ap- 
pears to proceed not from firmly held 
tenets about the future, but rather from 
questions about the direction in which 
societies are headed—questions about the 
place of any society in the community of 
nations—and questions about the place 
and role of individuals within societies. . . 

It is in this context. . . that I would like 
to communicate to you some of the genu- 
ine enthusiasm I feel is warranted by the 
creation of the International Communi- 
cation Agency. Its single purpose is to in- 
volve itself with ideas: to project the ideas 
of America outward to others, and to as- 
sist Americans to receive and comprehend 
the ideas of other societies and other 
cultures. 

I believe the President’s decision to 
create the International Communication 
Agency could have important positive 
consequences for: 


¢ The formulation and conduct of our 
foreign policy, 

© Our international affairs broadly de- 
fined, 

¢ The growing communities of schol- 
ars, business and professional people 
around the world who are increasing- 
ly internationalized and whose 
shared interests increasingly make 
them near-neighbors in spite of 
geography, and 
The ability of our government to 
deal subtly and forcefully with a 
range of complex international com- 
munication policy issues. 

Before elaborating on the effects I 

believe the new agency can have, let me 
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put a series of questions about the kinds 
of activities in which the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency and the educational and cul- 
tural exchange programs of the Depart- 
ment of State have been engaged in the 
past. 


© Does it matter, in your view, that on 
any given morning editors and gov- 
ernment officials around the world 
receive the full text of a major speech 
on, say, nuclear policy made by our 
President the day before? Or is it suf- 
ficient that they should have wire 
service accounts of that speech? 


Does it matter that under the Ful- 
bright program some 80,000 scholars 
from other countries have spent 
academic years in the United States 
since the inception of that program? 
Has it mattered that some 40,000 
American Fulbrighters have gone 
abroad to teach and study since 
1948? 


Does it matter that each year since 
1948 almost 2,000 potentially in- 
fluential younger foreigners have 
been brought to the United States to 
get to know us at first-hand? Has it 
mattered that in the 1950’s and 
1960’s their number included Presi- 
dents Sadat and Giscard d’Estaing, 
and Chancellor Schmidt? 


Did it matter that last month a group 
of Arab journalists was brought to 
the United States to learn at first- 
hand how American foreign policy is 
formulated and to acquire a personal 
feel for American public opinion? 
Did it matter that they were able to 
articulate the Arab point of view in 
discussions across the country? 


Does it matter that the Voice of 
America [VOA] broadcasts more 
than 700 hours each week in 36 lan- 
guages? Does it matter that an esti- 
mated 74 million foreigners—of 
whom a very large proportion are in 
the Soviet Union—regularly listen to 
VOA? I take it from his column in 
The New York Times on Sunday that 
Scotty Reston believes strongly that 
it does matter. * 


Does it matter that we distribute 
publications, present exhibits, en- 
gage in student counseling and 
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English teaching, provide library 
services, show the best of American 
films (net the worst) in over a hun- 
dred countries? And does it matter 
that we finance reciprocal visits and 
study tours by poets, political fig- 
ures, journalists, scientists and men 
and women of letters? 


I submit that it does matter. But it mat- 
ters only if one believes with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that: ‘‘man’s mind, 
stretched to a new idea, never goes back 
to its original dimension.”’ 

In the 30 years that this government has 
been practicing the evolving arts of public 
diplomacy we have reflected, not unnat- 
urally, the changing nature of our percep- 
tions of the world and our national place 
within it. We have become increasingly 
aware of the two-way nature of genuine 
communication. If we have learned that 
we must do our best to make ourselves 
understood abroad, we have also learned 
that we must do more to understand the 
complexities of the world in which we 
live. We are all agreed that we can no 
longer overwhelm our foreign problems 
by throwing resources at them. The cor- 
ollary is that we must live increasingly by 
our wits—like most other societies. The 
preconditions to wit are information and 
judgment. . . 

If we are to live by our wits, then clear- 


* The New York Times March 12 carried a column 
by James Reston, datelined Damascus, which says of 
the Voice of America: 


“*In the last three months, I have listened carefully 
to its English language broadcasts in such diverse 
places as Japan, Australia, Tahiti, West Germany, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, Egypt, Jordan, and here in Syria. 
This may seem an extreme statement, but for detailed 
accounts of the world’s news, I believe there is 
nothing on the commercial networks of the United 
States that equals its performance.”’ 
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ly there is a notable contribution yet to be 
made to the sophistication and knowledge 
which Americans bring to bear on their 
affairs with the rest of the world. Some 
part of that contribution will come 
from the International Communication 
Agency. 

Now let me address the four areas, to 
which I referred a few minutes ago, in 
which I expect the creation of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency to have 
important positive consequences. 

First, in the formulation and conduct 
of foreign policy: it has classically been 
the case that diplomacy had its most im- 
portant effect on large numbers of people 
only at its moments of failure, when na- 
tions finally went to war. In the present 
era, while diplomacy continues to deal 
with the issues of war and peace, it also 
concerns itself with the price of petroleum 
and coffee, the state of the environment, 
man’s ability to explore and master the 
seabeds—and other issues which relate to 
larger numbers of people in the most in- 
timate way. 

Given this fact—given also the fact that 
people in increasing numbers are de- 
manding the right to participate (even if 
only indirectly) in the decisions which in- 
creasingly affect them—then it becomes 
of paramount importance in the formula- 
tion and conduct of foreign policy to 
know where ‘‘the people’ stand. Over the 
past 25 years USIA has been mandated to 
provide this kind of information to the 
President, the National Security Council, 
and the Secretary of State. While it was 
our surveys which uncovered the appeal 
which the President’s address to human 
rights—human values—had for Western 
European publics, I cannot say that we 
have discharged this responsiblity ade- 
quately. For the past 6 months, in an- 
ticipation of the creation of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency, we have 
been working with Daniel Yankelovich to 
redesign our research and survey mech- 
anisms. 

... We expect to be able to make an in- 
creasing contribution in coming months 
to the formulation and conduct of foreign 
policies which must themselves take the 
attitudes of people increasingly into ac- 
count... 

Secondly, 1 expect the International 
Communication Agency to be involved in 
the conduct of our international affairs 
more broadly defined. By this I mean 
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more than governmental relations and 
much more than foreign policy. If it is 
true that there are more questions than 
answers in today’s world, and if it is true 
that many of the most sensitive issues are 
supra-national in nature—as for example, 
inflation, the environment, and the like— 
then it becomes a matter of importance to 
bring the best minds of the world together 
to consider problems of mutual impor- 
tance and to seek common solutions. The 
International Communication Agency 
will play a central role in this area. 

Thirdly, and more generally, we are 
charged with the promotion of contacts 
between American and foreign profes- 
sionals, scholars, and business people, 
through our liaison with the private sector 
organizations which represent them. 

There was genius in the perceptions 
which led to the establishment of the 
Fulbright Fellowship program. And as a 
former Fulbright Fellow in France, I 
agree wholeheartedly with one of Senator 
Fulbright’s statements. He has said: 
‘International education can turn na- 
tions into people and contribute as no 
other form of communication can to the 
humanizing of international relations. 
Man’s capacity for decent behavior seems 
to vary proportionately with his percep- 
tion of others as individuals with motive 
and feelings, whereas his capacity for 
barbarism seems related to his perception 
of an adversary in abstract terms as the 
embodiment of some evil design or ide- 
ology.”’ 

. . The President has mandated the 
Director of ICA to serve as his principal 
advisor on the totality of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s international information and 
exchange activities, and to coordinate 
those—recommending policy where nec- 
essary—in behalf of the President, the 
National Security Council, and the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The fourth and final point has, in the 
broadest sense, to do with freedom of in- 
formation. You and your colleagues in 
the news business have been as concerned 
as we by the draft declaration on mass 
media being formulated under the aus- 
pices of UNESCO. You, as we, have been 
concerned by the implications of the 
**new world information order.”’ 

You have been less concerned than we, 
perhaps, with the implications of the 1979 
World Administrative Radio Conference 
whose purpose is to allocate the entire 


electromagnetic spectrum. Its decisions 
will affect not only international broad- 
casting, but the allocation of frequencies 
for all forms of international electronic 
communication over the next 20 years. I 
suspect that you have been less concerned 
than we by the international considera- 
tion of direct satellite broadcasting. And, 
finally, you may be as concerned as we by 
the increasing restrictions on transborder 
data flows. Unless carefully managed, the 
conflict between the imperatives of pri- 
vacy and freedom of information will 
have the most profound consequences for 
the viability of international business and 
banking and, indeed, for international 
journalism. 

The decisions taken in these relatively 
unknown conferences, and on these os- 
tensibly esoteric issues, can scarcely fail 
to touch every aspect of human society by 
the end of this century. We expect that 
the International Communication Agency 
will, as its name implies, organize itself to 
contribute to this government’s policies 
and actions in each of these areas. 

In short, and in closing, if it is in our 
highest national interest to help create an 
international environment characterized 
to the greatest extent possible by the 
peaceful resolution of differences—and 
we believe it is—then the work of the In- 
ternational Communication Agency will 
occupy an increasingly central role in the 
conduct of our international affairs. 

There will always be real conflicts of 
interests among peoples and nations, just 
as there are real differences within our 
own society. But there are also a multi- 
tude of imagined or potential conflicts 
that can be avoided. And we can consider 
how much more intelligently and peace- 
fully real conflicts can be dealt with if the 
peoples of the world know and under- 
stand more about each other, if they are 
distracted to a minimum by mispercep- 
tions and misapprehensions. 

It is as a catalyst, as a stimulator of 
ideas, as a spokesman, as an international 
matchmaker, that the International Com- 
munication Agency will find its most vital 
and rewarding role. 

I close where I began: If it is indeed 
true, as I believe it to be, that in the final 
analysis it is ideas which most important- 
ly affect the course of history, then it is 
important that this government and this 
society have an institution whose sole 
function is to engage with ideas. . . CJ 
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Beyond Experience: The Experiential 
Approach to Cross-Cultural Education, 
edited by Donald Batchelder and Eliza- 
beth Warner of the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living. Contains articles on the 
theory and practice of intercultural 
education and a selection of practical ex- 
ercises and approaches to prepare oneself 
for travel, work, study, and language 
learning in another culture, as well as in 
field work and community study in the 
United States. $6.95, plus 75¢ for 
postage and handling. For orders, write: 
Cross-Cultural Studies Department, Ex- 
periment in International Living, Kipling 
Road, Brattleboro, VT 05301. 


Development Communication Report, 
a quarterly newsletter of the Clearing- 
house on Development Communication, 
contains occasional information bulletins 
covering specific communications topics 
in depth and a series of Project Profiles 
describing projects which have applied 
communication technology in various 
development sectors. (The Clearinghouse 
on Development Communication pro- 
vides information on the role of com- 
munication techno:ogy in Third World 
development.) Foy information on how to 
acquire the Report, write the Academy 
for Educational Deveiopment, 1414 - 
22nd Street, NW., Washington, DC 
20523. 


The Top Management Report on 
**Government-Business Cooperation in 
Meeting World Needs’’ is now available 
through the International Management 
and Development Institute. The report 
focuses on the question of what govern- 
ments expect of foreign international cor- 
porations and also what international 
corporations expect of foreign govern- 
ments. For copies, write the International 
Management and Development Institute, 
Watergate Office Building—Suite 905, 
2600 Virginia Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, DC 20037. 


Suit Your Spirit, published by the 
University of Michigan International 
Center, is a review of 77 travel guide- 
books for worldwide travel (excluding 
North America). The book specializes in 
reviewing guides that focus on limited or 
modest budgets, are classics or well- 
established in the field, or are hard-to- 
find specialty tools for a particular area. 
For copies, write the University of Michi- 
gan International Center, 603 E. Madison 
Street, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 


The New Guide to Study Abroad, 
1978-1979, written by John A. Garraty, 
Lily Von Klemperer, and Cyril J.H. 
Taylor. The guide lists courses of study 
for high school students, college students 
and teachers, including summer pro- 
grams, full-year programs, degree pro- 
grams, work-study and teaching oppor- 
tunities. $15.95, cloth; $5.95 paperback. 
Order through Harper and Row Publish- 
ers, 10 E. 53rd Street, New York, NY 
10022. 


Let’s Go: The Budget Guide to Europe, 
1978-79 is especially written for the 
budget-minded traveller. It is the only 
guidebook completely updated every year 
by student authors who have travelled on 
a strict budget. The book covers all of 
Europe, including the Soviet Union, 
Israel, Morocco, and Turkey—29 coun- 
tries in all. 672 pp. $4.95 paperback. 
Write to E.P. Dutton, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10016, for copies. 


Guide to Immigration Benefits, pub- 
lished by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, provides useful informa- 
tion to assist aliens in learning more 
about benefits available to them. $3.50. 
Write the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, DC 20402. 


The International Encyclopedia of 
Higher Education, a 10-volume reference 
set, brings together the essential informa- 
tion on post-secondary education in all 
countries, academic disciplines, and fields 
of study, $400. For more information, 
write Jossey-Bass, Inc., Publishers, 615 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, CA 
94111. 


The Bridge, a quarterly publication of 
the Center for Research and Education, 
aims to bring together and synthesize 
cross-cultural data of interest to persons 
in business, government, education, en- 
vironment affairs, and others who deal in 
international affairs. It contains articles 
on foreign customs, useful publications 
listings, and a professional resource in- 
ventory in the field of overseas adapta- 
tion, research, and training. Approx. 48 
pp. $12 US, $16 foreign for 1-year sub- 
scriptions. Write the Center for Research 
and Education, 1800 Pontiac Street, 
Denver, CO 80220. 
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Coordination of International Exchange 
and Training Programs— 
the Opportunities and Limitations 


J. Allan Hovey, Jr. 


1 is tempting to assume that data sharing is intrinsical- 
ly worthwhile, that coordination is good and more is bet- 
ter. The history of international exchange and training 
programs conducted by a score of Federal agencies sug- 
gests that those propositions will be found valid in some 
circumstances and not in others. 

In this area of government activity as in others, the na- 
tional interest in efficiency and effectiveness can best be 
served by identifying the inherent limitations of inter- 
agency coordination and data sharing as well as by clari- 
fying the unrealized opportunities. In a recent report to 
the Congress, the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
sought to do both. 


Limitations on Coordination 


Repeated efforts over the past two decades to expand 
interagency data sharing among Federal exchange and 
training programs, even under the occasional spur of Ex- 
ecutive Order, proved limited in scope, spotty in results, 
and short-lived. By the same token, repeated efforts to 
coordinate such programs succeeded in producing a series 


J. Allan Hovey, Jr., formerly vice president of Radio 
Free Europe and adjunct associate professor of interna- 
tional politics at Queens College, New York City, joined 
the U.S. General Accounting Office 2 years ago as an 
international relations specialist. 

This article is based on a study Dr. Hovey directed for 
the GAO. The report, which appeared in July of this 
year, can be obtained from the U.S. General Accounting 
Office, Distribution Section, Room 4522, 441 G Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20548. 
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of interagency mechanisms in Washington that generated 
a plenitude of reports and recommendations but did little 
in the way of coordination. Such attempts at coordina- 
tion finally crumbled under their own weight. 

One might conclude from this experience that the prob- 
lem has been either mistakenly perceived or ineffectually 
addressed. Primarily it appears to have been the former: 
The notion of a permanent interagency mechanism sup- 
ported by a full-time staff and an interagency data bank 
to coordinate U.S. Government exchange and training 
programs emerges as an over-elaborate solution to cur- 
rent and foreseeable problems. A data system covering all 
significant government programs, providing information 
about American as well as foreign exchangees, and re- 
quiring regular data inputs from all appropriate agencies 
cannot be established and maintained at a cost commen- 
surate with the benefits. 

The General Accounting Office’s survey of govern- 
ment and private agencies confirmed that few if any 
potential users of such a data system—grant donors, 
grant conduits, clearinghouses, or grant recipients— 
would find more than marginal use for it in their own 
planning and programming. 

The reason for this is inherent in the nature of the pro- 
grams. Most of them have specialized objectives—to im- 
part the knowledge and skills needed for economic devel- 
opment or military self-reliance, to share artistic or 
cultural achievements, to expand areas of scientific and 
humanistic knowledge. The criteria to be applied and the 
judgments to be made in conducting such programs must 
flow essentially from their established purposes. The in- 
trusion of extraneous ‘‘interagency’’ criteria could 
undermine the integrity and credibility of such programs. 
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Coordination Opportunities 


This is not to say that U.S. exchange programs lack 
certain common purposes. An important political and 
cultural dimension exists in any international exchange— 
a perfectly legitimate, usually incidental dividend to be 
expected and sought in any program through the provi- 
sion of orientation briefings, family hospitality, cultural 
experiences, historical visits. No program need or should 
neglect such opportunities, and it appears that the possi- 
bilities for interagency cooperation in that regard have 
yet to be fully explored. 

Nor does GAO’s caveat about the limits of coordina- 
tion suggest that intergency cooperation and coordina- 
tion are unnecessary. But what is needed to perfect mean- 
ingful coordination appears to be more modest and more 
manageable than some of the efforts and proposals of re- 
cent years: GAO called for not a new layer of bureauc- 
racy but a series of specific arrangements to identify real 
interagency problems as they emerge and a predisposition 
on the part of the agencies concerned to deal with them 
case by case. 

Where the need is clear—as it was for example in the 
case of U.S. programs for teaching English abroad or the 
case of standardizing foreign grantee stipends—coordi- 
nation efforts can be and have been highly productive. 

By Presidential mandate, the International Communi- 
cation Agency (ICA) is the new coordinator of U.S. Gov- 
ernment exchange programs. GAO’s recommendations 
to ICA included the following: 


© Consideration should be given to expanding the 
coverage and utilization of the Exchange Visitor In- 
formation System (EVIS) developed by the State 
Department’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. EVIS, which has yet to determine its own 
users and uses, now covers only those foreign ex- 
changees (some 60,000 a year) who enter the United 
States on the J-visa. That limited coverage could be 
vastly increased by the relatively simple expedient of 
blanketing in other visa categories. Thus expanded, 
EVIS could serve three purposes: (1) produce name- 
lists and basic biographical data on the bulk of the 
country’s exchange visitors and foreign students for 
use by U.S. Country Teams abroad in followup 
work; (2) make possible a more comprehensive, ver- 
satile, and perhaps more expeditious national census 
of exchange activity than that which is now con- 
ducted; (3) provide statistical data, country-by- 
country, on most U.S. Government exchange and 
training programs for foreigners in such a way as to 
reveal undesirable gaps or overlaps and point up 
specific possibilities for improving interagency coor- 
dination. 


e In view of the apparently uneven performance by 
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U.S. Country Teams in coordinating U.S. exchange 
and training activities, ICA should arrange with the 
Department of State to issue new instructions to the 
field. Such instructions should be carefully designed 
to emphasize and clarify interagency data sharing 
and coordination requirements. 


Periodic Washington conferences among U.S. agen- 
cies engaged in exchange and training activities 
would permit the agencies to share experiences, 
discuss problems, and consider possibilities for joint 
planning and programming. Preparation of such 
meetings, which should normally not exceed one a 
year, should be assigned to an existing organization 
having appropriate staff, presumably either ICA’s 
Educational and Cultural Affairs directorate or the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on International Com- 
munication, Cultural and Educational Affairs. 


There is demand for both a professional journal and 
a periodically updated, reasonably comprehensive 
directory of organizations, programs, and key con- 
tacts in this field. As to the latter, ICA might useful- 
ly resume publication, with certain improvements, 
of the State Department’s Directory of Contacts for 
International Educational, Cultural and Scientific 
Exchange Programs. As to the former, the quarterly 
publication of the U.S, Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Communication, Cultural and Educa- 
tional Affairs, now called Exchange, could be suit- 
ably adapted to the Commission’s expanded respon- 
sibilities. 

GAO found agreement among representatives of 
ICA; the Agency for International Development; the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare; and 
the Department of Defense that it would be usefui 
and feasible to provide ICA with periodic rosters of 
their exchangees. Organized by country, such rosters 
could be used advantageously in one phase of ex- 
change activities which practitioners and observers 
widely agree has too often been inadequately man- 
aged, namely, post-sojourn followup. 


Until its absorption into ICA, the Department of 
State’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
published a weekly Arrival List of International 
Visitors. Confined to State-sponsored exchangees, 
the list provided a means by which recipients could 
establish contact with at least some arriving foreign 
visitors. ICA shouid seek to clarify the past and po- 
tential uses of such a list with a view to determining 
whether it should be continued and, if so, whether its 
coverage and distribution should be expanded. 


Finally, GAO’s review elicited from several private 
organizations some problems and suggestions—con- 
cerning such matters as visa policy, air charters, and 
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employment regulations—that may merit the atten- 
tion of the International Communication Agency 
and others concerned. 


An observation attributed to Petronius Arbiter in the 
Third Century B.C. adorns the wall of more than one 
Washington office: 

We trained hard . . . but it seemed that every time we were 

beginning to form up into teams we would be reorganized. I 

was to learn later in life that we tend to meet any new situa- 

tion by reorganizing; and a wonderful method it can be for 


creating the illusion of progress while producing confusion, 
inefficiency and demoralization. 


The recent consolidation of State’s and USIA’s cultur- 
al affairs functions was a reorganization that made sense. 
GAO strongly supported it. (See Public Diplomacy in the 
Years Ahead—an Assessment of Proposals for Reorgani- 
zation, May 5, 1977.) But there are indeed inherent limits 


study of interagency coordination of international ex- 
change and training programs confirmed in that field 
what the Carter Administration’s reorganization team is 
reported (by the New York Times) to have learned in 
others—‘‘that, while there are many illogical things 
about the existing structure, it can also be illogical or 
even dangerous to attempt to eliminate all the ‘over- 
laps and duplications’ or to centralize all related func- 
tions...”’ 


The proper object of coordination, as the GAO study 
defined it, is ‘‘the optimum, not necessarily the maxium, 
interrelationship among programs, public and private.”’ 
Taking due account of the limitations as well as the op- 
portunities in this field—and no doubt in other fields as 
well—should enable the agencies concerned to discrimi- 
nate more effectively between coordination efforts that 


to meaningful coordination and reorganization. GAO’s 
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are meaningful and those that are futile or even detri- 
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facts on funding 








The annual competition for Fulbright- 
Hays awards is currently underway. The 
grants are for graduate study or research 
abroad and for professional training in 
the creative and performing arts. An 
estimated 350 awards are available for 
research and study in 52 countries in 
1979-80. 

Applicants must be U.S. citizens at the 
time of application and in general must 
hold a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent 
before the beginning date of the grant and 
in most cases be proficient in the language 
of the host country. Except for certain 
specific awards, candidates may not hold 
a Ph.D. at the time of application. 

Students enrolled in a university at the 
time of application must apply through 
the Fulbright program adviser on campus 
by the deadline set by him/her. At-large 
candidates must apply by November 1, 
1978, to the Institute of International 
Education (IIE). The latter students can 
obtain information and application forms 
from the Study Abroad Division, Interna- 
tional Institute of Education, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion also administers approximately 286 
grants sponsored by foreign govern- 
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ments, universities, and private institu- 
tions. For information, write to IIE at the 
address listed above. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memo- 
rial F oundation offers fellowships to 
further the development of scholars and 
artists by assisting them to engage in 
research in the fine arts, including music. 

Fellowships are awarded through two 
annual competitions: one open to citizens 
and permanent residents of the United 
States and Canada; the other open to 
citizens and permanent residents of all the 
other American states; the Caribbean; the 
Philippines; and the French, Dutch, and 
British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Applications for fellowships must be 
made in writing on or before October 1, 


1978. For application forms, write the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 90 Park Avenue, New York, 
NY 10016. 


Opportunities abroad for teachers to 
attend a summer seminar or teach abroad 
will be available under the Fulbright- 
Hays act for the 1979-80 school year. 
Elementary and secondary teachers, col- 
lege instructors, and assistant professors 
are eligible to participate in the teacher 
exchange program. Some grants are 
available for associate and full pro- 
fessors. Basic requirements are: U.S. 
citizenship, a bachelor’s degree, 3 years 
of teaching experience for 1 year posi- 
tions and 2 year of experience for sem- 
inars. As most of the positions are on an 
interchange basis, applicants must be 
employed currently. 

Seminars for current teachers of art; 
the classics; German; Italian; and world, 
Asian, or Middle Eastern history and area 
studies will be held in 1979. A seminar 
will be held also, either in India or 
Pakistan, for social studies supervisors, 
curriculum directors, teacher educators, 
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Language learning in the host country environment. 


Experiential Education— 
Scandinavian Style 


Erik Mortensen 


E... year, a considerable 


number of American students leave their 
customary language and cultural envi- 
ronments to venture into a year of study 
abroad. The commonly expected outcome 
is the learning of a foreign language and 
its culture. The effectiveness of such pro- 
grams, however, varies considerably. 
Some students return home filled with 
genuine feelings of accomplishment and 
personal growth, while others are far less 
satisfied. 

This article describes the learning of a 
foreign language by a cultural immersion 
technique used by the Scandinavian Sem- 
inar, one of the oldest international ex- 
periential education organizations in the 
United States. These impressions are 
based on actual learning experiences of 
American college students who have 
spent a year in Scandinavia learning the 
Danish, Finnish, Norwegian, or Swedish 
language. Although some _ individuals 
may at first question the value of learning 
what can hardly be described as ‘‘world 
languages,”’ the fact remains that there 
has been a steady stream of young Ameri- 
cans seeking the challenge and the re- 
wards of a Scandinavian experience. One 
female college student, who had spent a 


year in Finland, made the following 
observation: 


The language portion of this year was a kind 
of experiment for me. I have studied foreign 
languages in the classroom for many years, 
but never before have I tried the so called 
‘*sink-and-swim’’ method. At this point, I 
can vouch that learning a completely foreign 
language by means of submerging oneself in 
the language and its culture is both more 
painful and more rewarding than conven- 
tional language training. The combination of 
an adult body and mind with the language 
ability of a small child is bound to be 
frustrating: the first word, the first sentence, 
understanding when people ask questions, 
being understood . . . These small milestones 
are like Napoleonic triumphs. 


By learning to communicate with rela- 
tive ease in Finnish, she therefore could 
enjoy Finnish culture in a direct manner. 
This learning experience was further 
augmented by the fact that she had ac- 
quired a second language which is very 
distinctly different from English. She 
could apply little prior language knowl- 
edge to the new learning situation. 


Scandinavian Seminar 


Scandinavian Seminar is an American- 
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Scandinavian educational organization 
that carries on a 1-year independent living 
and learning program for American stu- 
dents in Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden. As its former academic director, 
I have observed what may happen to stu- 
dents as a result of their foreign experi- 
ence. The impressions gathered from 
many hours of interviews with students in 
Scandinavia and from reading close to 
1,000 dossiers covering a 10-year span of 
this 29-year-old program reveal that a 
great variety exists among statements by 
students of what they themselves consid- 
ered to be their most important learning 
experiences as ‘‘short-term immigrants’’ 
to Scandinavia. 


Experiential Learning and Experiential 
Education 


Learning can take place in many ways, 
ranging from highly structured classroom 
instruction to a great variety of life ex- 
periences. Likewise, opinions about what 
constitutes the most appropriate learning 
environment has been debated for genera- 
tions and remains a hot dispute in many 
educational circles. 

This article explores some aspects of 
learning theory which have attracted a 
great deal of interest and attention during 
the past few years, namely, the concepts 
of experiential learning and experiential 
education. These two terms are compara- 
tively new and are frequently used inter- 
changeably. 
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Experiential learning generally refers to 
various types of life experiences that a 
person may have had, such as different 
kinds of jobs, practical work experiences, 
etc., which he or she may have had prior 
to and apart from enrollment in a college. 
It is becoming increasingly common, par- 
ticularly among community colleges, to 
try to assess how much life experience 
can be translated into academic credits 
and advanced standing related to the type 
of college education a person may want to 
pursue. This concept is reflected in 
Michael W. Fecto’s A University Without 
Walls and his concept that “‘life and 
education are not separate entities but are 
interrelated and ongoing.’’ 

Experiential education, on the other 
hand, is conceptually linked to a great 
variety of activities that may take place 
outside of the classroom, although they 
are included as part of a college program. 
These activities may comprise, for exam- 
ple, independent study projects, field 
work, and on-the-job training experi- 
ences, as well as study-abroad programs. 
Viewed from the perspective of American 
college education, experiential education 
is closely akin to the fundamental pur- 
pose of liberal arts education, which is to 
develop a person who understands his or 
her relationship to a larger environment. 

This is, by no means, a new concept. 
Experiential education is a fundamental 
tenet of the educational philosophy of the 
leading American philosopher and educa- 
tor John Dewey, (1851-1931). Dewey saw 
a close interactive relatiouship between 
the learner and the environment. To him, 
experience was primarily ‘‘a thing of do- 
ing.’’ However, he cautioned that this in- 
teraction with the environment would not 
in itself always lead to ‘‘growth.”’ Learn- 
ing is not an even progression but, in 
Dewey’s own words, ‘‘a continuous 
spiral.”’ 

One Scandinavian Seminar student, 
who had apparently read some of 
Dewey’s work, wrote: 


The achievements of education must, in the 
end, be those of the learner. Teaching 
couldn’t possibly be characterized without 
reference to learning, but one can learn 
without a teacher. 


The British educator, Caleb Gattegno, 
who has advocated the application of ex- 
periential learning in second language ac- 
quisition, emphasizes the need for ‘‘sub- 
ordination of teaching to learning.’’ 
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However, before dealing directly with 
language learning through cultural im- 
mersion, I will try to summarize how the 
concept of experiential education has 
emerged. 


A Brief Analysis 


The current trend in experiential educa- 
tion can be traced back to the post-World 
War II period, when there was a sudden 
proliferation of student exchanges be- 
tween the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. At first, many American college 
educators looked upon these programs 
with considerable skepticism, question- 
ing, among other things, their academic 
validity. These negative attitudes appear, 
in part, to have grown out of what some 
educators regard as a traditional and decp 
chasm in American education between 
thinking and doing. It is the idea that one 
must think and learn, so that, subsequent- 
ly, one can act in the real world. This 
viewpoint is obviously not accepted by 
those who believe in experiential educa- 
tion. 

Many young people today sense that 
far too much of a difference exists be- 
tween the world of the classroom and the 
real world in which they are expected to 
perform. They feel instinctively that they 
have to get away from the isolation of the 
proverbial ‘‘ivory tower’’ of academic 
learning to seek knowledge in the real 
world, which is in a state of flux. We ex- 
perience constant renewals of concepts 
and technique which are reflected in such 
statements as: ‘‘You cannot solve tomor- 
row’s problems with yesterday’s skills.’’ 
We live in a ‘‘now-generation’’ which 
places new demands on the educational 
system that may lead to significant 
changes in the future. Experiential learn- 
ing and education are integral to these 
developments. 

One important issue in experiential 
learning today is the difficulties associ- 
ated with translating ‘‘life experience’’ or 
‘learning through doing,’’ as Dewey 
would have put it, into academic credits. 
An improved understanding of this proc- 
ess would greatly help in eliminating the 
criticism of those skeptics who maintain 
that ‘‘credit for life experience’’ is more 
or less equivalent to ‘‘credit just for liv- 
ing.’ Procedures must therefore be de- 
veloped to make this process credible and 
‘‘academically respectable.’’ A major 
problem here is the manner in which 


many educators and students alike con- 
ceptualize the difference between experi- 
ential learning/education and conven- 
tional classroom-based learning. 


Classroom-Based Learning 


An important characteristic of class- 
room-based learning is that a teacher 
transmits information or learning to the 
learner in a more or less prestructured 
manner, using syllabuses, curricula, and 
lesson plans, just to mention a few. Thus, 
most information assimilation in the 
classroom is carefully timed and quite 
rigorously controlled by the academic in- 
stitution in regard to what is being 
learned, how it is being taught, the struc- 
ture of the knowledge, and the sequencing 
of instructional materials. Most academic 
institutions also have developed what 
they feel are incentives in the form of 
rewards and sanctions. 

Another important element in class- 
room-based learning is that most in- 
formation is transmitted through such 
symbolic media as books and other print 
media. Learning is directed primarily at 
the assimilation of information pertain- 
ing to a general principle or specific ex- 


A student learns carpentry during his Scan- 
dinavian Seminar tour. 
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amples illustrative of a general principle. 
After the information has been properly 
assimilated and organized, the learner is 
taught how to infer a particular applica- 
tion from this general principle. Finally, 
when the learner has fully understood a 
generalization, he or she tries to apply it 
to solve unpredictable problems. 

In some subjects this kind of learning is 
by far the most effective and time-saving 
approach to learning something new. For 
example, an arithmetic student first 
learns the rules for addition and multipli- 
cation of integers. Once these basic prin- 
ciples have been learned, the student can 
apply them to a great variety of numbers, 
eventually to any given combination of 
numbers. 

One of the major problems in learning 
through information assimilation is that 
the action comes at the end rather than at 
the beginning of the learning experience. 
Consequently, the incentive for learning 
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does not occur until the connection be- 
tween the information and the action has 
become clear. Motivation therefore gen- 
erally is supplied by means of such ‘‘ex- 
ternal’’ factors as tests and grades. 


Experiential Education 


The experiential education process pro- 
ceeds in almost the reverse order. The 
learner begins by observing or experienc- 
ing an action or the action of others. He 
or she then tries to understand the conse 
quences of the action and any problems 
that may be associated with the experi- 
ence. A very simple illustration is the 
animal experiment, in which an animal 
first acts and then experiences the conse- 
quence of the action, viz.: reward or pun- 
ishment. 

Following the initial step, the learner 
may want to experiment more or gather 
some kind of information to gain better 
understanding of the action and possible 
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solutions to a given problem. Once the 
consequences of the action thus have been 
fully understood, the learner has gained 
an intuitive understanding of how to act 
in this particular circumstance. 

At this point, the learner may proceed 
to try to gain an understanding of the 
general principle which pertains to the 
particular instance. However, it is not 
necessary for the learner to be able to ex- 
press this principle in words. The only re- 
quirement is that the learner gains an in- 
tuitive understanding of the connection 
between the specific action and its effects. 
Once this connection is clear, the learner 
can continue to act within the range of 
this internalized generalization. 

We have all experienced this type of 
learning in mastering our mother tongue. 
A little child does it independently 
through a process of ever-increasing ex- 
periences involving his or her environ- 
ment. How this is done is not completely 


understood. However, all children in all 
language communities around the world 
go through the same process of trial and 
error to reach that mysterious moment 
when communication is actually estab- 
lished. While the outcome may vary de- 
pending upon the child’s field of experi- 
ence, the process remains the same. No 
language is either ‘‘difficult’’ or ‘‘easy’’ 
for a child, and no evidence of genetic 
predisposition to the learning of any spe- 
cific language exists. If an American baby 
is placed in a remote Chinese village, he 
will grow up speaking like all the rest of 
the children in that village. The learner 
will always produce the language of the 
environment. 


Process of Second-Language Learning 


Second-language learning can take 
place both in the classroom and in the real 
world. This is a type of skill acquisition 
which is distinctly different from, say, the 
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learning of science, mathematics, and 
other academic subject matters. The very 
nature of language places such learning 
experiences rather in the realm of ‘‘be- 
havioral modification’’ and ‘‘habit form- 
ing’’ than in the fields of ‘‘logics’’ and the 
learning of ‘‘well-defined principles.’’ 
Thus, a learner may memorize a great 
many grammatical ‘‘rules’’ and still not 
be able to communicate in the language. 

In traditional language courses, major 
emphasis is placed on learning grammar 
and vocabulary and performing transla- 
tions. Such a procedure has several im- 
portant limitations. Most class time is 
spent using English to explain the rules 
and meanings of the foreign language. 
This is not only a waste of time, but it 
blocks the process of thinking in the new 
language. These inappropriate foreign 
language teaching methods may produce 
students who, after years of studies, are 
not able to speak well enough to commu- 
nicate across the cultural barriers which 
are integral parts of a language. Some 
students may even be effectively ‘‘cured’’ 
of any curiosity about other languages. 


Cultural Immersion 


A person’s ability to master a second 
language decreases by age and maturity. 
However, it is a misconception to state 
that it is not possible for anyone beyond 
the age of adolescence to learn a new 
language effectively. However, many 
contributing factors must be considered. 

The Scandinavian Seminar program is 
somewhat unique in that it only serves 
students at college level or older. Still, 
many students acquire outstanding conver- 
sational fluency in their Scandinavian 
language within nine months. The key to 
this success is the use of total cultural im- 
mersion and round-the-clock language 
learning experiences. 

Unlike study-abroad programs where 
American college students learn about the 
foreign country and its culture through 
lectures in English in combination with 
language practice, the Scandinavian Sem- 
inar students must acquire this knowledge 
through native language-learning and ac- 
tive participation in the same courses that 
are offered to Scandinavian students. 
This type of learning experience is possi- 
ble thanks to the availability of a unique 
Scandinavian educational system called 
folk (high) schools. These are small, co- 
educational schools which have no exact 
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equivalent in the United States. Most 
comparable is a small residential com- 
munity college with about 100 students. 
Although the United States has very few 
such schools, hundreds of such folk 
schools operate in all the Scandinavian 
countries. This makes it possible to place 
each Scandinavian Seminar student sepa- 
rately in small communities where they 
can ‘‘live and learn’’ with Scandinavian 
students and faculty. 


The vast majority of Scandinavian 
Seminar students have no prior knowl- 
edge of a Scandinavian language. In addi- 
tion, only about 25 percent or less have 
any Scandinavian heritage to induce them 
to seek this kind of a learning experience. 
The only preparation that they get for 
their ‘‘sink-or-swim’’ learning experience 
is a 3-week intensive language course 
which constitutes the introductory part of 
the year-long program abroad. A majori- 
ty of the students also spend time with a 
Scandinavian family, where they are 
urged to communicate only in the native 
language. Naturally, it is a rather painful 
experience for a young college student to 
be reduced linguistically to the level of a 
small child and then gradually to build up 
a new language for communication. Still, 
overwhelming evidence through the years 
proves that this challenge works for the 
majority of students. The key to success 
appears to be related closely to the stu- 
dent’s ability and willingness to partici- 
pate fully in the learning process and to 
become part of the new environment. One 
former student who participated in the 
Scandinavian Seminar program in Swe- 
den expressed it in this manner: 


While discussing a point about language in a 
literature class one day, the teacher turned to 
me and wondered how I experienced it since 
I had another language in me. This phrase, 
the language in me, epitomizes the language 
aspect of this year. The language in me is me 
and the means by which I think and express 
myself. It is the most important tool I have 
for relating and dealing with other people 
and myself. Having that tool of expression 
temporarily taken away from me, I gradually 
built up a new language to express myself. 
When I was finally able to think in the new 
language, I was also able to fully appreciate 
how important language is to me both as a 
means of relating and of expression. 


But was this a lasting skill or did it 
vanish after his return to the United 
States? A former Scandinavian Seminar 
student, Louis A. Lerner, the present 
U.S. Ambassador to Norway, partici- 


pated in the program in Denmark about 
20 years ago and still maintains a reason- 
ably good working command of Danish. 
Naturally, he is now going through the 
metamorphosis of gradually modifying 
his Danish ‘‘language behavior’ into that 
of Norwegian. However, in this process, 
he has found that his past ‘‘learning by 
living’’ experiences in Denmark were not 
only personally rewarding but far more 
effective than comparable civil service 
courses provided in the United States. His 
personal involvement in a Scandinavian 
language now enables him to reach people 
even in remote parts of Norway, where 
English is not spoken, and to communi- 
cate on a person-to-person basis. This 
kind of outreach can only occur when a 
language has become an integral part of 
your behavior. Also, it is the most effec- 
tive way in which bridges of cultural un- 
derstanding can be established. There are 
other Scandinavian Seminar alumni who 
have had similar experiences. Thus, at 
one time, no less than three former 
students taught introductory courses in 
Scandinavian languages in one of the 
largest departments of Scandinavian 
studies in this country. All of them were 
of non-Scandinavian background and 
had no previous knowledge of a Scandi- 
navian language when they joined the 
Scandinavian Seminar program. 


Attitudes in Language Learning 


A few years ago two American college 
women had asked to be placed in the 
same small folk school which offered cer- 
tain courses that were not generally 
available in folk schools. After about 5 
months, the two students were inter- 
viewed about their first learning ex- 
periences in Sweden. Although they came 
from similar backgrounds and appeared 
to be more or less equally capable 
students, their accounts were entirely 
different. One girl was absolutely con- 
vinced that this was, by far, the most 
disappointing and terrible experience she 
had ever had in her life. She was com- 
pletely miserable and had made no 
friends at the school. The other girl spoke 
with excitement about all the wonderful 
things she had experienced. She had par- 
ticipated in numerous activities both at 
school and in the small local community, 
and she was ‘‘having a ball.’’ When asked 
about their language achievements, the 
first girl admitted that her Swedish was 
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rather ‘‘lousy,’’ whereas the other dem- 
onstrated considerable fluency in the lan- 
guage. When she made an error, she 
joined in the laughter. Here was an in- 
stance in which two students had been ex- 
posed to the same environmental and cul- 
tural differences but each evaluated the 
new situation differently. While the first 
girl looked at differences between her way 
of behaving and the Swedish way by say- 
ing: ‘‘Isn’t that terrible. . .’’, the other 
one said: ‘‘isn’t that interesting ...’’ 

Vernon Lynn Taylor, an American cul- 
tural anthropologist, provides an ex- 
cellent comment about the importance of 
being alert and sensitive to cultural 
differences. She says: 


Each culture has its own group of traits that 
belong to its people just as America does. 
And it is normal for each culture to feel that 
its way of doing things is right and superior 
to anyone else. Perhaps when you are placed 
in a situation where things are done diffet 
ently, you will catch yourself thinking, 
‘**Back home, they know how to do it right.’’ 
But, why is it right? ‘‘I don’t know, it’s just 
better.’’ This is a normal reaction to our own 
upbringing. Learning to get along in a for- 
eign country will come easier when you un- 
derstand that there are not ‘‘right ways’’ and 
“‘wrong ways’’ to do things, just different 
ways. 


The problem is how to encourage the ex- 
periential student to be comfortable with 
what he or she is not accustomed to ex- 
periencing. However, this is significant 
for all second language learning. There 
are no absolute ‘‘right ways’’ of express- 
ing things, where one language is more 
‘*logical’’ than another. What we call 
‘*language rules’’ are nothing but conven- 
tions which have grown out of a gradual 
process of language development which 
generally can be clearly traced and ex- 
plained. These rules have then become 
‘*internalized’’ by native speakers of the 
language. Language is therefore one of 
those things that man takes for granted 
until he is confronted by a language 
which is strange to him. One student put 
it this way: 


He is confronted with not being able to 
communicate ideas and feelings. He is hand- 
icapped. As one learns a new language, one 
experiences the deep joy of communication, 
and another way of conceiving the world. 
One’s own language is no longer taken for 
granted but becomes alive. One relishes the 
satisfaction of total communication. As 
somebody once said: The number of lan- 
guages a man can speak is the number of 
times he is a person. 
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A similar theme was echoed by a student 
who summed up his year in Scandinavia 
with this statement: 


The result of my Scandinavian Seminar ex- 
perience is, in fact, the generation of a new 
person. A person that bears few attitudes 
and ties that separate one human being from 
another. Possibly the most important conse- 
quence of the year was my dramatically in- 
creased understanding of America as a na- 
tion and Americans as a people and why they 
are as they are. The opportunity of seeing 
oneself and one’s country from ‘‘the outside 


inward’’ through the eyes and biases of a 
foreigner is an incredible and often shocking 
experience. It is this enlightenment which I 
would expect to have a profound influence 
on attitudes throughout my life. 


Having read this profound declaration, I 
could not help but think of Professor 
Henry Higgins’ surprised remark in 
Pygmalion when, at long last, poor Eliza 
caught on to the phonetics of ‘‘the rain in 
Spain...” 

By George, I think she’s got it! C] 
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Informal conversations with foreign students at the University of Idaho, Moscow. 


What Makes Americans Tick? 


Phyllis M. Van Horn 


\ Vy, would someone choose to study 


overseas? Why would someone leave a 
home country, family and familiar way 
of life to come to the United States? 
These and other questions were posed in- 
formally by Kurt Daw, a Theater Arts 
student, to a group of 23 foreign stu- 
dents—mostly men at the graduate lev- 
el—who came to study at the University 
of Idaho. 

The students’ answers were fascinating: 
Most students, Daw found, chose to come 
to this country not only to study in U.S. 
universities, but to find out what makes 
Americans tick. Some students expressed 
the desire to understand political ideas 
that might affect their countries, while 
others were interested in current social 
trends. Others were just plain curious. 
But of all the foreign students that Daw 
interviewed, not one failed to mention an 
interest in the American way of life. 

One of the first and most thought- 
provoking observations came from an 
Iranian student, who pointed out that 
Americans seem to be dual-sided: They 
have a public side that is intensely ag- 
gressive, out-going, and social, but they 
also have a side that is private beyond the 


wildest comprehension of a foreigner. 
The private side is strictly forbidden ter- 
ritory, and under no circumstances can an 
outsider intrude without severe conse- 
quences. 

Daw was somewhat taken back by this 
observation, but after further discussion 
he saw that this was basically true in his 
own case. He realized that he was a social 
person who enjoyed meeting new people 
and having new experiences. ‘‘I am a 
lump of clay, forming to the moment’s 
situation. But what lives under that clay is 
not up for discussion. What forces drive 
me on, what dreams I cherish, what prob- 
lems I face can only be exposed on long, 
solitary walks.’’ This was the private por- 
tion the Iranian had observed. 


\ V.. other Americans, this private 


side may extend to those forbidden 
topics—politics and religion. Most Amer- 
icans keep in reserve that little bit of ego 
that is too private to be exposed. In this 
country we are taught early to be indepen- 
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dent, to solve our problems alone and not 
burden others with our feelings. Many 
children are teased as ‘‘cry babies’’ until 
they learn not to let their deepest emo- 
tions show. 

Having established what he perceived 
as ‘‘the private side’’ of Americans, Daw 








‘*. . . where feelings are 
involved, an American can tell 
a lie, or accept one, without 
question.’’ 








checked to see if it also exists in other 
cultures. He concluded that it does not, at 
least not among the students from the 
countries represented (Thailand, Iran, 
Taiwan, Japan, Saudi Arabia, Ecuador, 
Laos). He had intended to ask these stu- 
dents if they had ever been humiliated. 
Because he thought the question might 
cause embarrassment, he changed it to, 
‘“‘Have you ever seen anyone totally 
humiliated?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ they said, ‘‘in 
America.’’ After further discussion, he 
observed that there were definitely un- 
toucnable areas in their cultures, but not 
that of the uncrushable ego. 

Next to the concept of the dual selves, 
the most interesting idea that emerged 
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from the interview concerned what one 
student called ‘‘Americans’ allowable ly- 
ing.’’ It began when a Thai student asked 
for an explanation of the circumstances 
under which a lie was acceptable. Daw’s 
first response was to deny that lying was 
ever acceptable; however, when the stu- 
dent re-stated his question to include the 
idea of tactfulness, he began to under- 
stand. 

It is certainly permissible for a single 
American girl to refuse a date by saying 
she is busy even if she is not, rather than 
telling the boy she does not like him or 
finds him unpleasant. In many cases 
where feelings are involved, an American 
can tell a lie, or accept one, without ques- 
tion. Telling a ‘‘white lie’’ or ‘‘social lie’’ 
is considered being tactful. 


H.... found what he thought to be 
the limits of American tact, Daw asked 
several foreign students to help him 
define these limits. Most agreed with the 
limitation on preserving the feelings of 
others. Soon, however, the line was ex- 
tended to include cases of physical safety. 
Some students commented that one could 
also lie in America to preserve one’s 
honor or ego. 

Then came the surprise comment: ‘‘If 
you have to lie in America,’’ an Ecuador- 
ean chimed in, ‘‘it is better to lie to your 
friend than to a stranger.’’ After more 
discussion, several other students agreed 
that from their viewpoint, most Ameri- 
cans would forgive minor incidents of 
dishonesty on the part of a friend but 
would not tolerate this from someone 
they did not know. All felt it was the op- 
posite of how friendship ought to work. 

Since these were the only points of total 
agreement among the students, they are 
important as an indication of the feelings 
and observations of this group, though 
not necessarily for their validity, or lack 
of it. This would be more difficult to 
prove. 

Another interesting concept that 
emerged from the students’ observations 
was that Americans seem to be unable to 
“*do nothing.’’ According to one interpre- 
tation, Americans are a goal-oriented 
people, constantly doing something that 
will lead to a result. One student pointed 
out that Americans often try to relax 
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through physical exertion. Many Ameri- 
cans consider golf, fishing, or swimming 
relaxing to the mind. Daw felt that these 
foreign observers might be led astray by 
surface observations, and explained that 


their sense of what they ought to be doing 
would outweigh any personal inclina- 
tions. 

The American self-image of doing what 
ought to be done interferes in another sit- 








**Most of the foreign students had a great deal of trouble 
understanding how Americans kept up their pace of life and 
stated that their relaxation came from clearing the mind and 
completely stopping all physical activity.’’ 








Americans consider physical activity as 
mentally relaxing. 

**Not true!’’ they responded. Physical 
exertion does not actually relax the mind, 
but merely changes the pace at which it 
works. Most of the foreign students had a 
great deal of trouble understanding how 
Americans kept up their pace of life and 
stated that their relaxation came from 
clearing the mind and completely stop- 
ping all physical activity. (However, some 
Americans feel that there is no differ- 
ence between that kind of relaxation and 
sleeping!) 

Concluding that we really do work at 
relaxing in the United States, Daw turned 
to examine the value of our inability to 
**do nothing.’’ After all, he said, a system 
of constant work can lead to great ac- 
complishments. On this point there was 
agreement. Not all students felt that the 
inability to relax was necessarity a handi- 
cap. However, several people saw this 
characteristic as representative of the way 
Americans view themselves. 

From that comment began the next ma- 
jor question: How do foreign students 
perceive the American self-image? Most 
believed that Americans were often con- 
trolled by feelings of what ought to be, 
rather than what they want, or what is. 
The concept of relaxation is one example: 
Several students observed that Americans 
see ‘‘doing nothing’ as wasteful, and 
resting not as a natural renewal of 
strength, but as an unfortunate necessity 
after one has driven himself too hard. 
Americans seem to suffer feelings of guilt 
about resting, or ‘‘wasting time is the 
phrase used, isn’t it?’’ a man queried. 
Therefore, the students implied, even if 
Americans wanted to sit and do nothing, 


uation, according to one typical com- 
ment. ‘‘American students don’t get full 
value out of the classroom situation, be- 
cause they are so reluctant to ask a ques- 
tion and admit they don’t know some- 
thing.’’ Several people extended this idea 
to the social realm, stating that a prime 
consideration in political decisionmaking 
seems to be how the decision will appear 
to others. 

‘*‘What is the American self-image?’’ 
Daw asked. The descriptions which came 
back were: cool; intelligent; unshakable; - 
dependable; resourceful; independent. Of 
these, the last two were seen as the most 
meaningful because they were more con- 
crete. When asked, ‘‘What stereotypes 
are imposed upon you as a result of this 
American self-image?’’, the students 
varied in their responses according to 
general geographical areas. Orientals said 
Americans often expected them to be sub- 
missive, while Middle Eastern students 
said Americans were surprised not to find 
them barbaric nomads. Most felt, how- 
ever, that they were less subjected to 
stereotyping and more warmly accepted 
here than were foreign visitors to their 
countries. 

The discussion leading to these obser- 
vations brought out the often repeated 
conclusion that one person’s reality is 
another’s fantasy. Our perceptions of 
ourselves may be entirely different from 
those of someone else and yet both view- 
points may contain a measure of truth. 
The important point is cultivating the 
ability to elicit these reactions from inter- 
national visitors and to receive and bene- 
fit from them, be they positive or nega- 
tive. That is the basis of intercultural 
communication. C] 





The fundamental differences between Christianity and Islam 
that shape our prejudices. 


Islam and the West 


William J. Griswold 


D.... the recent in- 


ternational television broadcasts high- 
lighting the interrelationship of the 
United States with the Middle East, and 
our growing financial dependence on 
Middle Eastern (particularly Arab) oil, 
we Americans retain a good measure of 
ignorance about the Arab people and the 
civilization of Islam. In the past, very few 
Middle Eastern people visited our com- 
munities, and when they did they pro- 
duced very few problems and were hardly 
noticed. 

In recent years, however, particularly 
with the increasing availability of finan- 
cial backing, thousands of Middle East 
students (mostly Muslim) have flocked to 
our university and college campuses seek- 
ing an education. As their numbers in- 
crease, Our cultural contacts increase— 
and cultural conflicts as well. Many 
long-held prejudices against Arabs or 
Muslims suddenly surface when we face 
scores of them in our stores, our restaur- 
ants, and our classrooms. With quantity 
does not necessarily come quality, and, 
when ill-equipped and indolent students 
appear, we tend to stereotype the entire 
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group. We then make biased judgments 
and take actions which often lead to 
awkward if not serious consequences. 


American Intolerance of Arabs 


Our ignorance of the culture of the 
Mus!im peoples is nothing new. Ameri- 
cans have long displayed intolerance 
toward the peoples of the Middle East. In 
a November 1976 article in Harpers, R. 
Emmett Tyrrell, Jr., summed up much of 
what lies below the surface politeness of 
Americans toward Middle Easterners.* 
Clearly, if bluntly, Tyrrell elucidated the 
prejudices and misconceptions we hold of 
Arab history: ‘‘Arabs are religious fanat- 
ics devoted to a non-Western warrior reli- 
gion; they have no democratic tradition, 
no tradition of contract law, and a civili- 
zation that is more decadent than Andy 
Warhol’s.’’ He interpreted the Islamic re- 
ligion: ‘‘When angry, the Arab draws his 
blade with gusto, and when he is finished 
butchering, he is always that much closer 
to Allah.’’ And he interjected our West- 
ern conception of the role of the Arab in 
world politics: ‘‘All in all, the Arab, espe- 
cially the pious Arab, makes a most un- 


*R. Emmett Tyrrell, Jr., ““Chimera in the Middle 
East,’’ Harper’s (November 1976), pp. 35-38. 


pleasant neighbor. The more addicted he 
is to the Koran, the less apt he is to con- 
form to the idealistic notions of American 
statesmen. . .”’ 

Though historically and theologically 
inaccurate, and in terms of our tradi- 
tional tolerance of race and religion, 
unacceptable, these statements derive 
from a substructure of American beliefs 
and feelings as profound as they are in- 
correct. They result from centuries of 
mistrust and antagonism between the 
Islamic East and the Christian West, 
from decades of biased teaching in both 
public and church schools about the peo- 
ples and cultures of the Middle East. 
They are played upon by sensationalist 
Hollywood movies and are supported by 
novels and articles dealing subjectively 
about the Arab people and their religion. 

In 1958 or 1968 we could ignore both 
our prejudices as well as the Middle East; 
in 1978 not only must we recognize the ex- 
traordinary importance of the Arab 
world on American foreign policy and 
economic well-being, but we must make 
some attempt to understand the increas- 
ing number of Muslims living in our com- 
munities. 

Bringing with them their money and 
their desire to learn, Middle Eastern stu- 
dents from oil-rich countries are like 
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modern Aladdins searching for techno- 
logical lamps with which to fill the empty 
bellies, pave the roads, produce the basic 
industries, and build up the social and 
economic capacity to absorb the wealth 
their oil revenues bring them. 

Our government and our private indus- 
try encourage such an exchange of their 
oil for expertise. Yet inevitably, when 
they arrive, Arab students collide with 
our American cultural standards and our 
prejudices. The collision need not be 
brutal, but it should be expected. 

If we could identify clearly and easily 
our own prejudices, we might thereby 
understand the differences between the 
two cultures and break down the antag- 
onisms. However, the process of defining 
our prejudices may be too difficult for 
most of us to accomplish; certainly it is 
beyond the scope of this paper. What we 
can do is articulate the differences be- 
tween ourselves and the culture of Islam. 
We can try to understand those areas 
which at present are unreconciled, and 
perhaps are unreconcilable, given the 
theological and philosophical bases of the 
two societies. Then, with faith in our 
common humanity, we can cloak those 
deeper prejudices which might otherwise 
interfere with decent relationships and 
standards of good taste, making clear our 
own cultural standards of behavior. 

We can hope that our Muslim associ- 
ates will respond to our overtures in good 
faith; we may learn interesting ideas from 
them and make lasting friendships. We 
can expect that they will return to their 


portant that we understand their religious 
belief structure and those areas wherein 
we differ fundamentally. 


The Five Pillars of Islam 


In order to understand the Muslim stu- 
dent, we must first endeavor to under- 
stand his ritual belief structure, often 
called the Five Pillars of Islam. Probably 
the greatest stumbling block to our 
understanding of Islam is our quick as- 
sumption that, at the bedrock of belief, 
the two systems are identical. After all, it 
is asserted, we both are monotheists and 
derive from a common Hebrew concep- 
tion of God. Such an assertion lacks 
precision. 

Like the Christian, the Muslim accepts 
monotheism as the primary basis for his 
faith. Yet Western Christians speak in ra- 
tional terms of the Trinity, of dualism, of 
dichotomies between science and religion, 
and (possibly most curious to the Muslim) 
the separation of church and state. 

The Muslim finds such wanderings of 
the mind pure nonsense. God is One, He 
has no other qualities or forms. The Mus- 
lim asserts ‘‘there is no god but God,’’ 
and that the final, irrevocable revelation 
of what God demands of mankind has 
come through the Prophet Muhammad. 
Thus all subsequent religious beliefs or 
practices derive either from ignorance, 
folly, or willful rejection. The ignorant 
and foolish are regarded with pity; those 
who reject must be fought or ignored. 
Such stark simplicity negates not only 
argument but even discussion. 








‘*True Believers attend the mosque at noon on Friday in 
communal prayer. They take marriage vows seriously (with 
extraordinarily low divorce rates); they believe in (but do not 
always practice) total abstinence from alcoholic beverages and 
gambling as well as pork meat.”’ 








lands with our technological knowledge. 
Because we should not expect them to ac- 
cept portions of our cultural baggage 
which conflict with their conception of 
religious truth, it seems particularly im- 
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Beyond the assertion of God’s unity, 
Muslims participate in four other activi- 
ties, to varying extents, as part of their 
ritual responsibilities. Muslims are sup- 
posed to pray 5 times daily, an activity 


which may affect an American relation- 
ship with them when pious Muslim 
friends request a place to perform this 
ritual. All they need is a quiet room with 
space to prostrate themselves in an activi- 
ty which takes less than 20 minutes. Mus- 
lims give alms to the poor, and many keep 
the month-long fast of Ramadan, once a 
year. Only about one in 500 is able to 
travel to Mecca for the annual pilgrim- 
age, when more than a million of these 
faithful crowd the narrow streets of that 
ancient city to observe the 3-day cere- 
monies. The rest of the world of Islam 
meanwhile prepares to celebrate the end 
of the pilgrimage with the sacrificial slay- 
ing of a sheep and distribution of the 
meat to the poor. 

Islam occupies the Muslim’s entire life. 
True Believers attend the mosque at noon 
on Friday in communal prayer. They take 
marriage vows seriously (with extraor- 
dinarily low divorce rates); they believe in 
(but do not always practice) total absti- 
nence from alcoholic beverages and gam- 
bling as well as pork meat. Pious Muslims 
often bequest portions of their wealth to 
religious trust funds for the betterment of 
society, the building and upkeep of hospi- 
tals, mosques, public rest homes, and the 
like. 

The visitor to a Muslim land may be 
impressed with Islam as active daily in- 
volvement: in language which constantly 
calls on the name of God in pious ways; 
in symbols of the religion like the graceful 
minaret, the function of which calls the 
attention of Muslims to prayer 5 times a 
day, even in the heavy traffic of an urban 
metropolis. To non-Muslims these out- 
ward signs indicate how Islam permeates 
the society. But this goes even further. 


Islam and the Law 


Though many modern Islamic nations 
have secular courts of law, Islam has al- 
ways been a legalistic religion, based on 
the revelation of God in the Koran, as 
well as the Hadith (those remarks of Mu- 
hammad through people who heard him 
speak), plus the views of these words by 
four great doctors of the Law (hence the 
Four Law Schools), and finally the cus- 
toms of the various places where Islam 
has taken root. Islamic tradition perme- 
ates the legal structure, particularly per- 
sonal and family law. Regardless of how 
‘*westernized’’ an Islamic nation may ap- 
pear, its spirit and soul reside firmly 
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‘*Possibly what we could best remember is that monotheism, prayer, alms, fasting and pilgrimage 
are not altogether alien to us, nor are laws having to do with diet, not are communal prayer or holy 
days or the building of beautiful buildings in the name of God.”’ 








in the traditional monotheism of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

What the first-time visitor notices as a 
maze of minarets on the urban horizon 
(now in competition with TV aerials) 
symbolizes, therefore, not a simple reli- 
gion. True, in many ways it is not compli- 
cated to become a Muslim. It is compli- 
cated to understand the divisions among 
those who follow the Path or Sunni Mus- 
lims (about 85 percent), those who follow 
the Party (Shi’a) of Ali (about 10 per- 
cent), and the rest, who though accepted 
Muslims, differ slightly from the other 
two major groups. Within the Sunni and 
Shi’a are many divisions, sects, and 
orders which have appealed to various 
people in various cultures at various times 
in history. Orders or sects have their 
many ways to approach the understand- 
ing of the unity of God: through danc- 
ing, through meals taken in communion, 
through physical torture and flagellation, 
or through simple personal prayer. 

Just as Christianity is a religion called 
forth by Hebrew-speaking Semites in Pal- 
estine and accepted by non-Semites in cul- 
tures and locations totally alien to the 
Holy Land, so also Islam was spread by 
Arab-speaking Semites who today remain 
only about one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion of the Muslim world. Yet the Arab 
language and the Arab culture of the sev- 
enth century of our era permeated the cul- 
tures of the world conquered by Islam, 
and Muslims everywhere recognize that 
there is something quite special about the 
Arab peoples. 

The Arabic language—the language of 
the Koran—influences the thought pat- 
terns of as widely dispersed people as In- 
donesians, Iranians, Tanzanians, and Ni- 
gerians. The language of Pakistan, Urdu, 
is really the Indian language, Hindi, with 
a heavy accretion of Arabic. Turkish, an- 
other non-Semitic language, still derives 
more than one-fifth of its vocabulary 
from Arabic, even though a concerted na- 
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tionalist struggle for the past half century 
has tried to eliminate Arabisms. Though 
modern Turks devised a script for their 
own language, many Muslim languages, 
such as Persian, Hausa, and Malay use 
the Arabic script, with the consequent 
problems in spelling and orthography 
which one might imagine when a Semitic 
alphabet is applied to an Indo-European, 
African, or Southeast Asian tongue. 
What can we learn from this brief anal- 
ysis of the belief structure and language 
of Islam? We may understand the desire 
of a group of Muslim students to ask for 
a place to pray communally on Friday, or 
a place to have a large banquet after the 
month of fasting. And we may learn a bit 
about the difference between solar and 
lunar calendars when we find that, 
though this year at Ramadan they asked 
us for the banquet hall on September 
iSth, next year they will ask for Septem- 
ber 4th, and the year after that on August 
25th. Will we remember their concern for 
November 21, 1979, when they celebrate 
the 1400th anniversary of the emigration 
of the Prophet Muhammad from Mecca 
to Medina, after which the Muslim calen- 
dar was established? Or will we be under- 
standing when we hear Arab students 
talking loudly, not being rude but really 
enjoying hearing their language for its 
sounds as much as for its meaning? Pos- 
sibly what we could best remember is that 
monotheism, prayer, alms, fasting and 
pilgrimage are not altogether alien to us, 
nor are laws having to do with diet, nor 
are communal prayer or holy days or the 
building of beautiful buildings in the 
name of God. We should look for these 
many parallels of belief with our Muslim 
friends; after all, we stem ultimately from 
the same ancient Jewish tradition: that at 
a certain point in history, the one God of 
the Universe sought out certain men, 
spoke to them His Word (the Decalogue, 
the New Testament, the Koran), that 
‘whoever believes in God and the Last 


Day and does right (to his fellow men), 
surely their reward is with their Lord. . .”’ 
(Koran II: 62). If we are so similar, 
whence come our differences? 


Some Fundamental Differences 


Some years ago, Gustave von 
Grunebaum, late head of the Near East- 
ern Center at UCLA, published a book of 
essays called Modern Islam (Los Angeles, 
1962) in which he discussed the issue con- 
fronting us: the problem of cultural con- 
flict, more precisely, the question of west- 
ernization and the self-view of the Arab 
world. Whatever the issue may be: a Mus- 
lim student who misinterprets dating cues 
while out with an American girl, an Amer- 
ican host family perplexed by seem- 
ingly inordinate requests for favors by a 
Muslim student, or the anger of a Muslim 
student against the policies of the U.S. 
Government which result in a public ti- 
rade against the very people whose labor- 
atories and classrooms he uses— whatever 
the issue is, the ultimate tension arises 
from some basic differences in the ap- 
proach to life by the two cultures. Von 
Grunebaum suggests several, of which I 
have selected five, which seem to apply 
universally to the problems we often face. 

First, the Muslim respects the past. He 
comes from a traditional society where 
age is held in higher repute than youth, 
where traditional values change with al- 
most incredible deliberateness, where 
(and here we speak in theological terms) 
the best has already happened. To the 
Muslim the events of history have des- 
cended, fallen away from the greatest 
event on the earth, the Revelation of 
God’s Word to the Prophet Muhammad: 
the Koran. It was an event which pre- 
pared True Believers for the ultimate con- 
summation of God’s plan, the end of the 
earth, the Last Judgment, and the enjoy- 
ment of paradise forever by God’s Cho- 
sen. Man need not worry himself much 
about the present life, for he must accept 
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God’s predesigned plan as inevitable. 

For the West, the opposite is true: his- 
tory moves upward. Man’s passion is for 
process, for becoming. Science opens all 
doors; man dominates nature, he is not 
held back by it. He can learn to unlock 
the mysteries, unleash the secrets of 
nature. Quite unlike the traditional Mus- 
lim, we wish to forget the past, what we 
consider outmoded methods and behavior. 

Shelley appeals to us when he speaks of 
Prometheus, not of Ozymandias, King of 
Kings, whose empire is a dusty ruin of the 
past. What a fundamental difference of 
belief! What a wrenching experience for 
the Muslim student who has been raised 
in the traditional society of Ozymandias 
and finds himself thrust into our Prome- 
thean fires. Being bright and, above all, 
sensitive, the Middle East student plays 
the game, gains when and where he can 
find an advantage. We expect him to. But 
within him incessantly rages a civil war 
between the two cultures to which he must 
pay allegiance and which threaten to split 
him and his personality. 

Second, the Muslim world sees society, 
in the traditional way, as something in- 
herited, something valued, something to 
be preserved, not only because it is goodly 
but because it is Godly. Life is to be ac- 
cepted, not only because man cannot do 
much about it but because God has made 
it that way. To a degree, the Muslim fol- 
lows a policy of social /aissez faire. He 
cannot understand the activism of the 


he fear such attempts from the world ex- 
ternal to his own, he also rejects such cul- 
tural imperialism when foisted on him by 
his own government, whose leaders—af- 
fected by Western concepts—exhort mod- 
ification of the social structure for their 
own reasons (few of them based on a sin- 
cere concern for the Islamic way). The 
Muslim is torn between facts of the world 
alien to him and his deep respect for the 
proven conditions of his past. 

Third, the Muslim finds loyalty to a 
person, and the importance of individ- 
uals, ultimately his highest social value. 
Loyalty to persons begins with the family 
then extends to the clan and the tribe. It 
continues worldwide to the Brotherhood 
of Islam; indeed, one of the key memories 
of the returned pilgrim from Mecca is the 
marvelous feeling of unity with Islamic 
brothers and sisters of different tongues 
and lands whom he has met, sat with, 
talked with, prayed with. 

The Middle Easterner finds great com- 
fort in persons. He stands physically clos- 
er to persons when he is talking than we in 
the West. As someone remarked, in the 
Middle East one searches a bus to find a 
seat next to a person; in the West, we 
search for a seat by ourselves. The Middle 
East Muslim therefore expects personal 
reactions: ‘‘I have helped you; i assume 
you will help me.’’ ‘‘I did not give away 
an answer,’’ said a student during an ex- 
amination, ‘‘I helped a friend.”’ 

Yet into many of the modernizing Mid- 








** Quite unlike the traditional Muslim, we wish to forget the past, 
what we consider outmoded methods of behavior.”’ 








Westerner who arrogantly interferes with 
the conditions of society, changing, 
modifying, reconstructing, building. He 
recognizes the agonies and suffering of 
people but understands also the ultimate 
inability of man to do anything about it. 
Moreover, Western man’s plans to limit 
population, to accept women as equal to 
men, or to consider one religion as valu- 
able as another, strike the traditional 
Muslim as undue interference into his 
private God-given affairs. Not only does 
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dle East countries has come the alien 
Western concept of institutional predom- 
inance: ‘‘You cheated on a test; you fail, 
because you disobeyed the laws of the 
school.’’ If this confuses the Muslim stu- 
dent in his own land, it is even worse for 
him in the United States. Here institu- 
tions increasingly dominate every aspect 
of life. 

Recall the scene in a recent movie, Five 
Easy Pieces, in which a young man des- 
perately tried to get the waitress to substi- 


tute (as a personal favor) just two pieces 
of toasted wheat bread. ‘‘No substitu- 
tions,’’ said the waitress, thoroughly 
caught up in the inexorable logic of the 
system. More and more such social con- 
frontations deny individual flexibility, 
even the freedom to act. 

The Muslim does not easily recognize 
that often we ourselves hide behind insti- 
tutions to avoid hard decisions. How 
much easier to say, ‘‘The Admissions and 
Records Office requires it,’? or ‘‘You 
know how the State Department works; 
we cannot change the rule or we’d have to 
change it for everyone.’’ The fact is, 
sometimes we do ‘‘change the laws’’ just 
for our friends. How frustrating this is to 
the student from the Muslim world who 
here follows our institutional system, 
waits his turn, accepts his lot, and finds 
that an American can and does circum- 
vent the rules. The Muslim is split be- 
tween his annoyance at seeing the institu- 
tional system broken and his satisfaction 
at having someone’s advantage gained. 

Fourth, the problem of evil, that anci- 
ent philosophic enigma for the West, is 
easily solved by the traditional Muslim. 
Evil, says the Muslim, ultimately stems 
from man’s inability to understand God’s 
will. As von Grunebaum points out, the 
Muslim finds his problems ‘‘personal- 
ized’’ in that they come to him alone, not 
from an outside or impersonal force. One 
therefore reacts personally to the thief, 
not to-the society that produced the 
thief. A taxi driver angrily accuses, 
judges, and exacts retribution in a traffic 
collision, rather than wait patiently for a 
police officer. One does what he can to 
help himself, and his personal family, 
against whatever social ills may occur. 
But whatever happens, after one’s per- 
sonal response, is God’s will. 

How difficult for the Muslim student 
to understand our assertion that our so- 
cial problems really can be solved, that a 
war On poverty will bring victory for all 
citizens, that social ills arise from a lack 
of understanding of the material world 
about us and that there are objectively de- 
finable laws and institutions which can 
lead us to solutions. We maintain we can 
control the impersonal institutions, the 
internal tensions, the social imbalances if 
we really put our minds to it. Western 
man believes society can be changed and 
that men of good will can change it. The 
traditional Muslim, ignoring the institu- 
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‘*Where the Muslim finds man imperfect by definition, the 
Westerner sees him as perfectible.”’ 








tions, returns to his family and the per- 
sonalizing of his relationships, hoping 
somehow to understand God’s will and 
not attempt arrogantly to change or con- 
travene it. 

Fifth, in the Muslim world, man by be- 
ing human incurs certain social obliga- 
tions to his fellow man. As in the West, 
the Muslim manifests his belief by build- 
ing religious institutions: mosques, hospi- 
tals, schools, and so on. Yet the objec- 
tives of such pious works derive from a 
considerably different premise in the two 
societies. The Muslim works for the glory 
of God because he knows he is limited. 
He is, after all, not God, and would be 
very careful about even calling himself 
**Godly.’’ This profoundly affects his be- 
havior. His limitations make perfection 
impossible—in fact, nonsense. Nothing is 
perfect. No calligraphy is absolutely sym- 
metrical; no house can have perfect 
plumb; no poem can achieve a perfect 
rhyme scheme—not because man does 
not wish to do well but because he lives 
under a theological judgment: God, not 
man, is perfection. 

One discovers, therefore, nothing 
analogous in Islam to the Christian saint, 
who ceaselessly advances himself in 
search of the perfection of his nature, 
who effaces himself, trying for a goal 
which is, by definition, unattainable. 
Where the Muslim finds man imperfect 
by definition, the Westerner sees him as 
perfectible. The one leads to fatalism, the 
other to pride. 

What must the Muslim student think 
when he witnesses our constant devotion 
to being ‘‘number one’’ (in a nation 
which theoretically based its government 
on egalitarianism)? The Muslim retreats 
from such a position, which he considers 
a shirk— polytheism— saying rather 
‘‘Insha’ailah,’’ God willing, I hope to 
succeed. He sees the Westerner attaining 
incredible material advantages, but at the 
cost of worshipping other deities as the 
Westerner endeavors with his own ability 
to attain the unattainable, to ‘‘dream the 
impossible dream.’’ The Muslim student 
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finds himself torn, his conscience telling 
him that man has no right to arrogate 
such ambition for himself, while his 
country demands he spend 3 or 4 years 
studying ways to make all these dreams 
come about—by his own efforts. 


Softening Cultural Collisions 


Since the Muslim and the Westerner 
must confront one another in the United 
States, for a limited time, it would be 
easier if such a confrontation could re- 
main on a superficial social level. Those 
of us who meet with Muslims in our work 
and activities will find them socially po- 
lite, decorous, thoughtful, decent people. 

Yet as Muslim students increasingly 
meet host families, date American girls, 
play soccer matches, drive our highways, 
and in the case of the OPEC-sponsored 
students, spend their almost unlimited 
funds on expensive luxury items, and so 
on, in the course of several months or 
years they will inevitably display more of 
those traits which by their difference 
from our own will cause friction. If these 
traits are understood the friction can be 
lessened, the cultural collisions avoided. 

But the important issues to American 
communities are deeper ones: these fun- 
damental differences of two societies 
which will not fade away in a decade or a 
century. Islam preaches no theology of 
tolerance, or indulgence, or leniency. 
Where Islam earlier preserved and im- 
proved the great scientific tradition of the 
ancient world, it later rejected Hellenic 
rationalism on which the basis of our 
modern science and technology is found- 
ed. The previously mentioned Harper’s 
article, while bringing out many of the 
feelings and emotional responses of 
Americans toward Islam, clearly de- 
scribed an essential truth: Any Muslim 
who takes his Koran seriously will not 
necessarily conform to the notions of 
American statesmen. The Muslim will 
conform to God’s law, even though the 
interpretation of his law may appear to 
us as irrational and self-defeating. 

This should not be grounds for emo- 





tional outbursts but for our understand- 
ing of the issues. No historian can assert 
which world view is more valid. This is 
really a theological question. We only 
know that we must live together, work 
together, and study together in the imme- 
diate future. We must try to understand 
our fundamental differences. 

When Jesus urged ‘‘Let your light so 
shine before men that they will see your 
good works and glorify your Father who 
is in Heaven,’’ he placed the emphasis 
squarely on humans as a reflection of 
God’s will; when the Muslim Koran re- 
minds us that ‘‘God guides to His light 
whom He wills,”’ it insists on the sover- 
eignty of God to determine all human ac- 
tivity. The difference between the two is 
profound, but not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. [] 
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Facts on Funding 
Continued from page 35. 


and school adminstrators responsible for 
curriculum development. Application 
should be made before November 1, 
1978. 

For a brochure and application form, 
write in September to: Teacher Ex- 
change Section, Division of International 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, DC 20202. 


The Tinker Foundation, Incorporated, 
offers a maximum of 10 fellowships in 
Ibero-American studies annually to 
citizens and permanent residents of the 
United States, Canada, Spain, Portugal 
and Latin American countries who have 
completed their doctoral studies within 6 
years prior to the time of application. 
They are offered for interdisciplinary 
research with focus on a social science. 
The successful candidates must hold the 
fellowship at an institution other than 
their own and select a senior consultant in 
the second discipline represented in the 
project. 

The annual stipend is $14,000 anda 
travel grant of up to $1,000 is available. 

The deadline for receipt of completed 
applications is January 15, 1979. For in- 
formation and application forms, write: 
The Tinker Foundation, Incorporated, 
645 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
10022. 
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